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Educational 
Leadership 


In FEBRUARY 


The School Community: 
Next month’s magazine 
brings discussions of the 
various aspects of the 
school in relation to the 
community. 

There are general dis- 
cussions of the oppor- 
tunities which should be 
offered for children to 
participate more actively 
in the affairs of the 
school and the way in 
which various experiences 
on the part of children 
and adults can further in- 
crease understanding of 
how the other fellow 
thinks and lives. 

There are accounts of re- 
search which has been 
done in this area, and 
other articles describe 
actual practices within 
schools which have 
initiated and _ carried 
through programs that 
recognized the schools’ 
major part in the com- 
munity. 

Contributors | include 
Henry Harap, Louise C. 
McCue, Geneva Hanna, 
Harold R. Bottrell, Mary 
A. Adams, Evelyn Odom, 
Irwin A. Hammer, Epsie 
Young, Bertie Backus, 
T. H. Broad, Edward Ol- 
sen, W. K. Beggs, and 
C. L. Bird. 
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No. Monopoly on Leadership 


We believe that the ASCD platform is meaningful for the present day. 















ALICE V. KELIHER 


That this is true, is illustrated in this article by Alice V. Keliher, pro- 
fessor of education, New York University, and director of the Walden 
School, which sets in bold relief the cogency of this statement concerning 


our schools in our time. 


“WE BELIEVE modern schools can do 
their jobs only if there is mutual respect 
and confidence as we work to improve 
our schools.” 

* * * 

So reads one of the statements in the 
platform of the Association for Super- 
vision and Curriculum Development. 
It is a sentence that merits profound 
study. Try substituting “nations” for 
the word “schools” in the first line and 
“world” in the last and we have a 
statement about the core problem the 
United Nations are facing today. In 
every nation today the everyday people 
want peace. They dread war for they 
know how terrible and devastating a 
new one would be. They sense the 
fact that the tenuous threads of human 
decency, now stretched taut, would be 
rent apart and destroyed by an atomic 
war. These ev eryday people of every 
nation do not want war but they are 
puzzled and worried about how a 
tough and durable peace can be built. 

Evan Davies, British educator, visit- 
ing us during the war declared, “When 
the everyday people of all the nations 
have the opportunity to live and to 
make their decisions democratically 
they will hold the key to peace—and 
there will be peace.” 

G. B. Chisholm, Canadian psychiatrist, 
contends that the peace will be de- 
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signed and maintained by the “mature” 
people of every nation—people who, 
being mature, have no need to attack 
others, make scapegoats of them, or gain 
power at their expense. The immature, 
those with “neurotic necessities” as he 
puts it, are the ones who violate the 
dignity of others and welcome war as 
an instrument of power. 

Putting these ideas together we must 
conclude that it is essential to spread 
the experience and practice of demo- 
cratic living in such a way that more 
and more people grow into mature per- 
sonalities free of the “neurotic neces- 
sities” that are damaging to themselves 
and others. Some scientists tell us time 
may be short. We have a stockpile of 
atom bombs and we may not be the 
only ones who have. According to Dr. 
Edward Strecher we rejected 1,825,000 
men for military service for psychiatric 
reasons—men, certainly, with “neurotic 
necessities.” We must be very sure that 
neuroses and atom bombs do not mix. 
We must see to it that those in control 
of such vast power be sane, just per- 
sons, aware of their tremendous respon- 
sibility for the very preservation of 
civilization. 

Are there enough mature people, 
heedful of the needs of their fellow 
men, to hold the peace while we build 
a firmer base of democratic living the 
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world over, so that more and more, the 
everyday people will move in solid 
ranks toward world sanity? We must 
believe that there are—we must find 
and support the mature—reliable people 
who have consistently demonstrated 
their devotion—beyond what is ex- 
pected of them—to the good of 
humanity. We must educate ourselves 
to elect to high places only those who 
have proved these qualities in their liv- 
ing. We must work through all the 
channels we reach; our churches, press, 
radio, movies, community agencies, and 
schools, to help each other as adults 
to realize what the issues before us are 
and to see that all are guaranteed the 
democratic right of the choice of their 
leaders. It is unbecoming for us in 
America to complain about the violation 
of the freedom of the ballot abroad, 
unless at the same time, the same pro- 
testers are applying themselves vigor- 
ously to correct the notorious abridg- 
ments of freedom of the ballot in 
America. The freer the debate, the 
broader the knowledge of the issues 
involved. The wider the responsible 
participation in voting, the surer we are 
to elect to high office mature and re- 
sponsible people devoted to the ethical 
and religious principle of the dignity 
of all men—all “made in the image and 
likeness of God.” 
* * * 

I had to say the foregoing things 
before I could write down some ideas 
about building mutual respect and con- 
fidence as we work together to im- 
prove our schools. There was a school 
in session in England one day. Much 
thought had gone into making it a better 
school. Somewhere in the air, or on a 
lonely field in Belgium, or on a ship at 
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sea, a catapult shot into space a V-2 

rocket bomb. It moved with the speed 

of sound and so, with no warning, it 

blew up the school and everyone in it. 
cg * * 

What is effective educational leader- 
ship in these times? 

. It is, first, distributed responsibility. 
The expression “safety in numbers” can 
be turned to this meaning. Only as peo- 
ple share a feeling of personal respon- 
sibility for a program—a sense that to 
some degree it depends on them—can 
we be assured the program will go on 
regardless of the comings and goings 
of individuals. One of the most dramatic 
illustrations of this occurred the day 
of the “false alarm air raid” shortly after 
Pearl Harbor. In one school where the 
principal had assumed all the respon- 
sibility for all discussions, he lost his 
head, tore through the halls and shouted, 
“We are being bombed! Run to the 
woods!” Pandemonium broke loose. 

In a nearby school system, democratic 
organization had prevailed. The super- 
intendent had a “panel” of administra- 
tive and teaching staff, parents and non- 
parent community members, as well as 
representatives of the students. In one 
hour from the time of the first false 
alarm his panel was meeting, drawing 
up plans for the orderly evacuation of 
the schools and the division of respon- 
sibility for the job. This vital plan did 
not depend on whether one man kept 
his head under stress. The principle of 
“safety im numbers” was at work. All 
groups who would eventually be in- 
volved in carrying out action were 
included in responsible planning. That 
is the way this superintendent works. 
He distributes responsibility according 
to his firm conviction that responsible 
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people grow. One suspects, also, that 
he enjoys the realization that he is mot 
indispensable. The plan will go on, if 
it must, without him. This is the man 
whose Board broke all precedents and 
gave him a ten-year contract. 

... It is, second, faith in the democratic 
process. So often the best results come 
where some person serves as a catalytic 
agent—like the chemical that does not 
enter a reaction itself but whose pres- 
ence is necessary to the reaction of other 
chemicals. The good supervisor is a 
good catalyser. Because of something he 
does, or the way he plans, or some ma- 
terials he has provided, a desirable thing 
happens. If he is a mature person his 
inner satisfaction comes from seeing the 
process at work—~wot in taking credit 
for what happens, nor even in feeling 
that he was responsible for the way it 
happened. This mature supervisor 
knows that people assume differing 
responsibilities in quite different ways. 

We all know the “compulsive” 
mother, teacher, or supervisor who can 
let others take responsibility only if 
they do things “their way.” The wise 
leader knows that much that is creative 
occurs not only because people rise to 
meet their responsibilities but also be- 
cause they invent their own ways of 
meeting them. This is part of the great- 
ness of the democratic process. The 
product of many minds, each free to 
create at his highest level, it brings to 
the fore and merges with others the 
best everyone has to offer. 

A teacher was once laboriously mix- 
ing paints. When asked about having 
children do it, she replied, “It’s easier 
to do it myself than to stand over them 
while they do it.” This teacher had yet 
to learn the art of standing beside in- 
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stead of standing over. Even for such 
a simple responsibility as mixing paints, 
boys and girls can invent their own 
ways of doing it and get the pleasure 
that comes both from creating the ways 
and carrying through a responsibility. 
. . . It is, third, clearing the way for 
democratic action. A superintendent 
once said, “You can’t have teachers and 
children share in choosing their own 
books. The purchasing department of 
a big city can’t run that way.” Later, 
the same superintendent declared, “You 
can’t trust teachers with petty cash 
accounts.” This man, no longer a super- 
intendent, revealed, in these two states- 
ments, his unfitness for democratic 
leadership. In the first place, he had no 
right to trust the development of boys 
and girls with teachers who couldn’t be 
trusted with money. The probable truth 
is that ninety-nine per cent of his staff 
could be trusted with both if their 
leadership believed they could. In the 
second place, he needed to put the 
learning process ahead of the pur- 
chasing department in value. Adminis- 
trative departments exist to expedite 
the best possible learning. If boys and 
girls, and their teachers, learn best by 
helping to choose and order their own 
learning materials, the purchasing de- 
partment must be designed to make 
this possible. Surely, the taxpayer has 
a stake in this. Materials which chil- 
dren and teachers have helped to 
choose are sure to be used to their 
fullest value. 

The petty-cash point is important not 
only because the person worthy of 
being called “teacher” is worthy of deep 
trust and confidence, but also because 
it is a small measure of the adminis- 
tration’s concern about expediting the 
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best learning experiences. In a modern 
program of education, long delays be- 
tween the awareness of a need and 
meeting that need—such as occurs 
when yards of red tape and quad- 
ruplicate forms stand in the way of a 


can of paint—are discouraging and a 


cause for poor morale. The good 
teacher will spend her own money for 
the can of paint and suffer still further 
from the cost of living. And when she 
can, she will find a teaching post in a 
school system that is set up to expedite 
the program she believes in. It is no 
accident that good teachers gravitate 
toward the school systems that operate 
on the belief that teachers should share 
in policy making. The probabilities are 
that a school system has the teachers it 
deserves! When they dre caught up in 
a truly democratic process, teachers, 
children, and parents, give the best they 
have and that best grows better. Admin- 
istration has the moral obligation to 
clear the way for democratic action. 

. It is, fourth, profound optimism 
about the capacity of human beings to 
grow and change for the better. While 
we have used homely examples like mix- 
ing paint, ordering books, and petty- 
cash accounts, these are only symbols of 
the deeper problems in creating a pro- 
gram of education for human growth. 

We could have mentioned the teacher 
who would rather have books used and 
dog-eared than clean and on display. 
Or the school of 250 families in which 
more than roo are active on functioning 
committees ranging from food service 


to escorting visitors. Or the public 
school system in which the superin- 
tendent has placed the screening and 
proposing of new teachers in the hands 
of a professional committee of teachers 
and administrators. Or the high school 
in which principal, staff, and parents 
share joy in the growing power of the 
student government to deal effectively 
with really important issues. Kahlil 
Gibran spoke of these in The Prophet} 
when he said, “These are the believers in 
life and the bounty of life, and their 
coffer is never empty.” 

* *& * 

Isn’t this the deepest asset of good 
educational leaders—that they are “the 
believers in life.” Don’t they show it by: 

. liking people? 

. enjoying evidences of growth in 
others? 

.. having patience enough to let 
democratic growth processes work? 

. sharing responsibilities and rewards? 

. putting human values first? 

. maintaining optimism? 

Education is, after all, “optimism in- 
stitutionalized.” It is the faith of a 
people that there can be change for the 
better. Leadership, fitted for this faith, 
is essentially optimistic while sternly 
realistic. While leaders in education join 
hands with the adults to build a firm 
and binding structure for peace, they 
are building in the children of America, 
through love, patience, and conviction 
—the ways of democracy. 





1 Kahlil Gibran, The Prophet, New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1923. p. 24. 
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VERNON E. ANDERSON 


Mental agility is a prerequisite for adjusting to change of any kind. 
That this is particularly true in the field of education is pointed out by 
Vernon E. Anderson, professor of education and director of the cur- 
riculum center at the University of Connecticut. Mr. Anderson suggests 
that if teachers and. textbooks are to be changed the supervisor must 
not only recognize the need for this change, but must also stand ready 
to aid in cultivating this growth so necessary to keep pace with the 


inconstancy of today’s world. 


WHEN SUPERINTENDENT 
Dugby went “all-out” for curriculum 
development, he appointed committees 
and issued directives. He drew up a plan 
which involved production committees, 
editing committees, philosophy com- 
mittees, coordinating committees, verti- 
cal committees, and horizontal commit- 
tees. “Put everyone to work; that’s my 
motto,” he commented as he viewed 
the plan on paper with satisfaction. But 
to his surprise the plan didn’t work. 
Everyone grumbled and quarreled in 
trying to make the deadline when the 
new courses of study with a “new 
point of view” had to be produced. 
Some teachers called others “progres- 
sive,” who were “full of impractical 
theories from the teachers colleges;” 
the others, in turn, labeled the first 
group as a “bunch of old fogies.” 
Superintendent Good might have 
been puzzled as to what a vertical com- 
mittee looked like, but he knew people. 
He reasoned that after all, the teacher 
is the one who determines what the 
curriculum is going to be for her chil- 
dren. “I can either handicap her or 
help her in giving the best possible 
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kinds of experiences to her pupils,” he 
mused. And he went to work to set up 
a situation in which those concerned 
might plan together, study together, 
and think together. He wanted a good 
school but he knew that he must help 
bring about a change in the teacher if 
he wanted to change what was going 
on in the classroom. There were no 
spectacular overall modifications in a 
year’s time, but to his satisfaction he 
saw one teacher trying new things for 
the first time in ten years; another 
discarding the use of workbooks; a 
third planning a project with her 
students. 


A Change in People 


For curriculum change involves a 
change in people, in the point of view 
of those people. The terms “curriculum 
development” and “curriculum im- 
provement” imply change, but surface 
alterations do not result in any real 
improvement. The people involved in 
the program, their nature, interests, and 
characteristics become the focal point of 
attention. Curriculum bulletins, com- 
mittee work, in-service classes, and 
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professional books are only the instru- 
ments through which these changes are 
brought about. 

Human relationships are particularly 
evident in a curriculum development 
program. The teacher plans day-by-day 
experiences with the pupils in her class- 
room; teachers study common prob- 
lems in groups; principals and super- 
visors work with teachers; parents and 
teachers study children together; out- 
side- consultants plan with the local 
staff. There are classes, meetings, con- 
ferences, workshops—in all of which 
face-to-face contacts are important. 


Shattering Group Barriers 


In any such cooperative planning and 
study are persons who differ widely in 
background, education, and ways of 
thinking. Often there are groups who 
are just as far apart as economic and 
social classes of urban society, or as 
“minority” and “majority” groups. 
Age, type of responsibility, salary, and 
social prestige are factors that help to 
separate the groups involved in cur- 
riculum making. Principa's and teach- 
ers may, for example, in some schools 
have little or no interests in common, 
either socially or as far as planning the 
instructional program is concerned. 
Each may have a separate professional 
organization, a separate social existence, 
and there may be a very little sharing 
of experiences that break down barriers. 

Good intergroup relations come 
about through the building of bridges 
to understanding and appreciation 
rather than the erection of barriers. 
To bring about harmonious relation- 
ships where suspicion, misunderstand- 
ing, and mistrust have existed, situa- 
tions must be created in which certain 
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conditions can prevail. In the school, 
the responsibility for them rests with 
the principal, the superintendent, or 
whoever is the instructional leader of 
the group. They include: 


An opportunity to know individuals as 
persons. To those who know Ruth, 
Susan, or Carl, all high school teachers 
are not aloof, snobbish, and subject- 
matter minded. 

A respect for personalities and the 
recognition ,that each has a contribution 
to make. Every teacher—traditional or 
modern, recently trained or an “emer- 
gency” teacher—has something which 
she does well and opinions that should 
be considered. 

An open-mindedness toward new ideas 
and a willingness to listen to the opin- 
ions of others. No peace was ever won 
when two nations came together around 
the peace table determined not to “give 
an inch”; nor was progress ever made 
toward a better school curriculum when 
minds were closed with dogged deter- 
mination not to be convinced. 

A control of the situation by all con- 
cerned, where everyone has a part in 
making as well as carrying out decisions. 

A freedom to express beliefs without 
fear of caustic criticism, disapproval, or 
“rating” by those who do not hold the 
same point of view. Recently trained 
teachers coming into a school where 
everyone frowns on modern ideas know 
what lack of such freedom does to the 
spirit. 

A desire to get at the facts and ac- 
curate information rather than to follow 
hearsay, tradition, and superstition. The 
scientific method of attacking a problem 
and weighing the evidence is just as 
valuable fer group study as for solving 
individual problems. 

A spirit of cooperation in planning, 
in leadership, in executing, pointed to- 
ward achievement of the mutual aim— 
a better education for children. 

A real leadership which sees that these 
conditions are made possible, that en- 
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courages people to respect others for 
what they are, that creates a situation of 
goodwill and understanding rather than 
one of fear and insecurity. 


Such are the conditions which can 
crumble walls that too often exist be- 
tween the high school teacher and the 
elementary teacher; the vocational 
teacher and the teacher of academic 
subjects; the new teacher and the old 
teacher; the administrator and the 
teachers; the teachers and the pupils. 
If the teacher who organizes her in- 
struction in experience units will but 
stop to examine the reasons for the 
point of view of the one who uses the 
subject curriculum and to get ac- 
quainted with her, she will probably 
find common points of interest in chil- 
dren and—most important of all—a 
starting point for the mutual profes- 
sional growth of both. 


Looking Through the Teacher’s Eyes 


Let us picture what these’ human 
relationships mean to a teacher when 
someone who is an “outsider” in ways 
of thinking, social contacts, and in gen- 
eral interests and experience attempts 
to bring about curriculum improve- 
ments. 

In the first illustration given at the 
beginning of the article, the superin- 
tendent (or principal) was, let us say, 
sold on the idea that modern educa- 
tional theories were good, that his staff 
must change. There is a teacher in the 
building (probably one of several) 
who has always taught with the use 
of a single textbook, has tested for in- 
formation and facts learned, and has 
held up certain standards in knowl- 
edge and skills that she has attempted 
to have every pupil reach. She begins 
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to hear about “core curriculum,” “ex- 
perience units,’ “maturity levels”— 
words that mean absolutely nothing to 
her in terms of experience. They may 
be definitions in her mind, for some 
one has attempted to explain to her 
what they mean. But they have un- 
pleasant connotations, since the new 
principal has said that it is the way 
teachers should teach if they are to be 
considered as successful in his building. 

Where she had previously been re- 
garded as a successful teacher because 
most of her students passed the survey 
achievement tests given each year, now 
she does not fit into the principal's 
standards for success. She does not 
want to change her ways of teaching, 
for there is for her a security in fol- 
lowing the text and testing for informa- 
tion. She knows how to do it. She does 
not know how to teach by experience 
units; in fact, she says that she doesn’t 
“know the first thing about them.” She 
is afraid to try because she is sure that 
she will fail. As the pressure grows for 
the teachers to alter their methods, so 
does her feeling of insecurity. No one 


‘has succeeded in changing her ideas; 


rather, she has become more set against 
“newfangled methods” - because she 
does not understand them. In her pres- 
ent emotional state, it would be very 
difficult to help her understand. 

It is easier to do things as one has 
done them for years. Change involves 
additional effort, struggles within one- 
self as old ideas are uprooted. Nor does 
such a change take place rapidly. In the 
process there is bound to be insecurity 
and fear of the unknown until a 
teacher can prove to herself and others 
that she can follow the new approach 
successfully. 
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Regard for the Person Is Essential 


Real leadership “makes haste slowly.” 
The differences that exist among teach- 
ers are considered an advantage. Each 
one’s ideas are heard and all have a 
chance to study together what is the 
best procedure. Superintendent Good 
did not press anyone. He did not pub- 
licly announce that he had set about to 
make changes. But he did make it pos- 
sible for his teachers to express opinions 
freely; he challenged the group to study, 
and as they were challenged, they found 
time to study and discuss. 

He saw to it that any progress re- 
ceived recognition; found ways of hav- 
ing the teachers help each other. One 
teacher whose room had always looked 
as barren as an_ eighteenth-century 
schoolroom began to use bulletin board 
materials. She had her pupils help dec- 
orate the room with curtains, light- 
colored paint, and some sketches of 
their own design. With her permission, 
the superintendent, arranged for one of 
the meetings of the staff in this teacher’s 
room, where she led an informal dis- 
cussion on how the pupils had helped 
her make the room a more pleasant place 
in which to work and live. In this school 
each teacher felt she had something 
valuable to give to the rest of the group. 


The Outsider Who Is One of Us 


A practice that is becoming more 
prevalent in curriculum improvement is 
that of inviting an outside consultant 
to work with the local staff. Among in- 
stitutions giving these services many are 
realizing that the most effective kind of 


situation for in-service education is that 
in which there is a central purpose re- 
lated to the teaching job, where a group 
can work together on common prob- 
lems. If the consultant comes with the 
fanfare of an “expert” to talk to a 
faculty meeting, it is extremely doubt- 
ful that his visit will pay dividends. 

Usually, he will find that the warm- 
ing-up process is slow, that he is not 
accepted by the group as one of them 
until he has had an opportunity to work 
with them. There is an uncomfortable 
gulf between him and the teachers. He 
is an outsider, a stranger—someone from 
another “level” in the educational 
hierarchy. Should he be someone who 
likes to play up that distinction to 
satisfy his own ego, the teachers of the 
local staff may well heave a sigh of 
relief when he has gone, with a few 
side remarks concerning “impractical 
theorists.” 

The consultants who succeed in stim- 
ulating curriculum improvement are 
those who work with teachers on a give- 
and-take informal basis, getting ideas 
from the teachers, seeing opportunities 
where local people are given a chance 
to lead and to suggest means for im- 
provement, offering helpful suggestions, 
and provoking thought. 

Teachers, as children, grow in at- 
titudes, understandings, and appreciation 
when they are in friendly, sympathetic, 
and challenging surroundings. Only in 
an atmosphere of trust, confidence, 
security, and mutual respect can a cur- 
riculum improvement program really 
function. 





FOR A DISCUSSION of a vital educational problem, read The Listening Post 
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Let's Begin Where the Teacher I4—— 


If education is to keep in step with other professions, it is high time 


CHANDOS REID 





that the old wives’ tales regarding the qualifications of a good teacher 
be consigned to oblivion. That this cannot be accomplished overnight is 
exemplified in this article by Chandos Reid, supervisor, Denver (Colo.) 
Public Schools, on leave with the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute of 
School Experimentation, Teachers College, Columbia University. Miss 
Reid cites some of the factors for and against speedy elimination of the 


“TAKE THE CHILD where he is and 
help him grow.” This plea has a familiar 
ring to teachers of children. Why not 
focus a similar plea on the needs of 
adult personnel in our educational sys- 
tem. “Take the teacher where he is and 
help him grow.” 

One can scarcely pick up a maga- 
zine, popular or professional, these days 
without seeing some new suggestion 
as to what the schools should do. 
That means, frankly, what the teacher 
should do. He should meet the needs 
of all American youth, he should get 
out into the community, he should help 
children learn to solve problems, he 
should integrate the subjects in the 
curriculum, he should provide for in- 
dividual differences, he should have dif- 
ferent groups of children carrying on 
different activities or reading different 
materials at the same time. ... . The list 
is endless. 

No one would deny that these things 
the teacher should do are highly laud- 
able. Certainly such denial would not 
be made by teachers who are, in all 
probability, the most conscientious of 
the professional workers. It is the tacit 
assumption of the writers that any 
teacher willing to try could readily 
adopt the new practices which he advo- 
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impediments to the development of a well-balanced and happy teacher. 


cates and change his classroom in order 
to meet the many demands of the times. 


Complexity Dogs the Issue 


Actually, the problem is not so simple. 
New behaviors are expected from teach- 
ers who are working in the same rooms, 
with the same equipment, with children 
of the same age, and with the same 
associates and administration which 
elicited their traditional patterns of be- 
havior. Not only is the environment 
unchanged, but teachers have been 
happy and successful in this environ- 
ment for many years. Indeed, many of 
them elected to be teachers because the 
routine of the classroom was at least 
sufficiently pleasant so that they need 
not seek to escape from it. 

When the teacher faces the prospect 
of acting in a markedly different manner 
in the schoolroom, he responds accord- 
ing to fairly predictable psychological 
behaviors: 


He may consider the entire situation, 
his other relationships, the new informa- 
tion presented to him, the possible 
actions open to him, the effect of these 
changes on his own personal goals, the 
attitude of his friends and fellow teach- 
ers, his previous training, and after care- 
ful consideration of the entire informa- 
tion available, change his existing values 
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and modes of behavior to meet the new 
situation. 

He may see only the challenge to his 
existing habits, the reaction of his 
friends, the values and satisfactions he 
has found in his own school experience, 
and reaffirm those values and satisfac- 
tions to himself so that he becomes 
defensive about them. 

He may attempt to adopt the new lan- 
guage and appearance of conformity to 
the new ideas presented, but use them 
to rationalize what he has always done. 
This permits him to continue jn the old 
habits and with his old standards of 
value, but to avoid the discomfort of 
making any change in his behavior. 
He may undertake to accept the newer 
set of values and may accept them intel- 
lectually but be unable to act success- 
fully in terms of the new values. If 
this occurs, he has a highly unsatisfac- 
tory experience. Although he may keep 
working to reorient his behavior until 
he achieves a saitsfactory adjustment, he 
may show the aggressive reaction which 
commonly occurs as a result of frustra- 
tion. 


All of these reactions have been com- 
mon among teachers who have worked 
in the newer programs. Some of the 
adverse reactions occur frequently 
enough to merit examination in the 
hope that they can be prevented. So 
frequently, indeed, that it is time we 
face the problems which teachers are 
experiencing as they try to develop new 
modes of classroom behavior. 


Beliefs and Action Are Inseparable 


If we are to begin with teachers 


where they are, we must first of all 
examine carefully the attitudes and be- 
liefs upon which the faculty of any 
school is operating. We operate in ac- 
cordance with many myths to which 
we would hesitate to do homage, were 
We conscious of them. Much of the 
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security of teachers depends upon the 
common ideas and -ideals, and even 
unvoiced customs which have been de- 
veloped within a faculty. Consider what 
must be done about attitudes of teach- 
ers, for example, if a school has built 
the following traditions: 


A good teacher is a stern disciplinarian. 
A good course is a difficult one, and a 
good teacher makes it hard to pass his 
course. 

A college preparatory course is better 
(harder) than non-college preparatory. 
The better teachers learn how to do 
their work with less time and effort— 
it is a mark of inefficiency to spend 
long hours at school. 


These examples are only illustrative, 
but they have been known to exist, and 
the introduction of new practices with- 
out a consideration of such existing 
myths or others like them leads to 
antagonisms’ and misunderstandings 
within the faculty and greatly increases 
the insecurity of teachers as they work. 

Another illustration of the attitude of 
many teachers is the belief about dis- 
cipline. Discipline has tradionally been 
interpreted as keeping a class quiet and 
the class situation formalized. Unless a 
teacher is well trained in informal group 
procedures and knows what to expect of 
them, he will find himself in the midst 
of conflict when he attempts to have 
an informal situation in his classroom. 
He will be trying to keep children still 
and have them express themselves freely 
at the same time. He will have little 
basis for determining his success or fail- 
ure. He will find it more difficult to 
gain a sense of achievement from a 
classroom discussion than from a recita- 
tion in which material previously speci- 
fied has been adequately covered. 
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Frustration and a feeling of ineffective- 
ness result. 

A sense of achievement is basic to 
security and mental well-being. Yet 
many of the newer practices provide 
_ sense of accomplishment for teach- 

s. If we are to begin with teachers 
Hes they are, we must look to see 
what they need in order to have a sense 
of satisfaction in the job they are at- 
tempting. The seeming indefiniteness of 
the newer programs often gives teachers 
a feeling of inadequacy. Sometimes it is 
occasioned by the fact that the goals 
set seem unattainable and that there is 
no way of measuring progress toward 
them. At other times the problem seems 
to stem from the change in emphasis 
from definite achievement in specific 
knowledges and skills to behavior 
changes which require a different form 
of evaluation. Frequently such evalua- 
tion has been overlooked.in the pro- 
gram, and the teacher is left unsatisfied. 


Preparedness Is a Point 


The integration of various fields of 
work, the new procedures being intro- 
duced, and the direction of the program 
toward the particular needs of the local 
school community are all trends which 
necessitate the acquisition of much addi- 
tional information on the part of teach- 
ers. If we are to begin with teachers 
where they are, we must help them find 
ways to satisfy the need for: 


Broadening their training in more sub- 
ject fields. 

Becoming familiar with and learning 
how to use a variety of materials. 
Learning how to organize activities 
around problems or centers of interest, 
as well as according to the logic inherent 
within subject fields. 
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Understanding the relationship which 
various subjects bear to each other. 
Understanding the community and the 
ways in which the school and com- 
munity can help each other. 

Reading widely and participating in ex- 
perience programs for teachers them- 


selves. 
Increasing their understanding of child 
growth and development. 


But even if the teacher has been 
prepared in this manner, he is often 
denied the materials for which an 
appetite has been created. Ready and 
eager to launch a functional unit of in- 
struction, he finds only the old history 
book, copyright 1930, with which to 
work. Too often his sense of difficulty 
is intensified because the budget for 
materials has not been increased or the 
reallocation of textbook funds has not 
been made so that varieties of materials 
may be ordered. Materials must keep 
pace with the thinking of teachers. 


Group Approval Needed 


The problems of the teacher who is 
experimenting are intensified by the fact 
that the new practices do not exist 
throughout an entire school or school 
system, but the old and new exist side 
by side in the same school. In many 
schools, not only does the teacher who 
undertakes the new work face his own 
personal insecurities, but he also faces 
the varying opinions of members of the 
faculty who do not approve of what 
he is doing. Teachers are interested, 
even as are adolescents, in being well 
thought of by other teachers, by the 
administrators, by their college profes- 
sors, and even by the parents or business 
men in the community. Status with 
others is of major importance. Tradi- 
tionally, such status is the result of com- 
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petitive success in the achievement of 
pupils on examinations, in rating by 
supervisors and principals, and in being 
chosen to work on special curriculum 
committees. 

When newer programs are based 
upon the idea of cooperation, the tech- 
niques of working together must be 
studied carefully, and attention must be 
given to changing the traditional at- 
titudes of prestige, promotion, and com- 
petition which prevent effective co- 
operation. When such attitudes prevail, 
differences of opinion mean that one 
person is right, while the other is 
necessarily wrong. However, when a 
relative standard of values is accepted, 
and the exchange of ideas is toward a 
solution of a problem which is recog- 
nized as changing constantly, then dif- 
ference of ideas is a means of progress 
toward solution, a method of growth in 
ideas, rather than an expression of an 
idea which is right or wrong. This con- 
cept is a helpful one for teachers who 
are working closely together and is an 
essential of cooperative thinking and 
planning. 


All Must Take Part 

Another factor which appears to be 
important in maintaining the morale of 
teachers while curriculum is being 
changed is the way in which the change 
is initiated. To the extent that changes 
are natural developments of the teach- 
ers’ own thinking few insecurities are 
created. It further appears that if an 
entire faculty works together in the 
building of its program, fewer insecuri- 
ties develop. This may be attributed to 
the fact that each member of the faculty 
then sees his work in relation to that of 
the other members,-and that common 
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problems are attacked and resolved by 
the group rather than becoming frustra- 
tions for the individual. The abruptness 
of change in many schools has~ been 
responsible for much loss of security on 
the part of the teachers. 

In many schools, the newer practices 
were introduced as an experiment with 
a small group of teachers in order that 
they might be tried out carefully before 
they were extended to the entire school. 
This appears to be a reasonable pro- 
cedure, but the results have been dis- 
astrous in many schools. Instead of 
maintaining an experimental attitude to- 
ward the program, the selection of a 
few teachers to carry out the new 
practices was taken as evidence of the 
superiority of those teachers and thus 
became a threat to the status of the 
rest of the faculty. The resultant 
criticism from teachers not in the ex- 
periment caused the experimenting 
teachers to abandon their objective 
point of view and become defensive 
toward their program, with the result 
that they became aggressive in their 
attacks upon the traditional classes. 

Any attempt to change practices 
within a faculty must take into account 
the status of individuals and groups 
within the faculty. If all the young 
teachers, or all the older teachers, or all 
the men, or all the women, or all the 
people from a certain bridge club; or 
only one department within the school 
were to be singled out to take respon- 
sibility for curriculum experimentation, 
the other groups would become defen- 
sive. Care must be taken to consider the 
various group structures within a fac- 
ulty and the motivations within those 
groups. We would use a sociogram 
to get such a picture of a class group 
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in order to improve the relationships of 
children. A similar device might be 
helpful for considering ways to im- 
prove faculty relationships. Groups 
within the faculty, like any other 
groups, solidify and become defensive 
if challenged frem the outside. This 
principle of group action has frequently 
been violated by schools which were 
attempting curriculum change. The re- 
sult of its violation has been division 
of faculties into opposing vested interest 
groups which criticise each other vigor- 
ously, even though, in some instances, 
the opposing groups are carrying on 
programs of great similarity. 


The Teacher Is a Person 


It would be easy to sum up the fore- 
going discussion by urging administra- 
tors and teachers themselves to remem- 
ber that teachers are persons. They have 
the same fundamental drives as children 
and these drives must be provided for 
in the plans for developing new cur- 
riculum and procedures within schools. 


Changes in program should, so far as 
possible, be made in terms of problems 
which are recognized by the total fac- 
ulty and with the solution of which the 
total faculty is concerned. 

Changes in school programs should be 
conceived as a continuous, long-term 
growth pattern which is the product of 
the thinking of the teachers and patrons 
of the school. 


It is important for the school program 
that motivation for change should come 
from the teachers themselves and that 
assurance of progress toward the ex- 
pressed goals of that change be evident. 
The teacher’s sense of well-being and of 
his own ability to accomplish the task 
set for him must be preserved. 
Existing relationships within the faculty 
must be recognized, and _ proposed 
changes must be made in such a manner 
that they do not directly challenge those 
relationships. Constant effort should be 
made to keep natural groups and groups 
which rise through working together 
from becoming so rigidly defined that 
their rapport with other groups is 
impeded. 

Close communication among all mem- 
bers of the faculty must be maintained. 
This communication should be more 
than verbal. It should include a wide 
variety of activities, such as experiences 
in the arts, informal social activities, 
work on common problems of curric- 
ulum and evaluation, and the oppor- 
tunity to share results of experiences 
in the classroom. 


Let’s stop blaming teachers for resist- 
ing change and begin to set an environ- 
ment in which changes can be made 
without fear of failure, without loss 
of friends, without loss of direction, 
and without too many nights a week of 
either meetings or midnight study. 


Let’s become as “guidance minded” 
with teachers as we are asking teachers 
to be with children. Let’s begin where 
the teacher is. 
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No. Ceiling on Praise 


MELVIN C. WILSON 


Giving credit for good work is such a simple thing to do, according to 
Melvin C. Wilson, principal, Rigler Elementary School, Portland, Ore., 
who indicates that a word of praise now and then to adults as well as to 
children will hardly fall on deaf ears. Mr. Wilson pleads for the kind of 


supervision which commends rather than condemns. 


THE PROBLEM of teacher supervision 
is more than just the sum of its parts. 
In the process of helping the teacher 
to do her job better, mere help with 
methods and materials is not enough. 
If a teacher is to be an effective leader 
in the learning process for children, 
she must have a feeling of security and 
success. Moreover, she must know that 
her difficulties are sympathetically un- 
derstood and above all that the things 
she does well are recognized. The needs 
for success, security, and recognition 
are common to all persons. These things 
have long been understood as essential 
to a wholesome situation with children. 
It is a paradox, however, that these 
rather obvious truths often are: not 
followed in work with adults. 

There can be little doubt that even 
a teacher who is doing a rather poor 
job will, in some things, be performing 
in a superior or effective way. A prin- 
cipal or supervisor should be aware of 
this and use those good things as start- 
ing points on which to build. Nearly all 
persons respond to praise, and a teacher 
who knows that a good piece of work 
will be recognized, often will begin on 
her own to search for ways to do the 
job better. When she receives praise 
and recognition for this better job, she 
then redoubles her efforts on other 
tasks. Since financial returns from teach- 
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ing are at best small enough, it becomes 
doubly important that teachers have 
feelings of satisfaction in their work if 
they are to continue to be effective 
persons. 


Recognition for Good Work 

It follows, then, that one important 
task of a principal or supervisor should 
be to find ways and means of giving a 
teacher praise and recognition for things 
that have been done well. This is vital 
to the building of teacher morale for 
unless the morale of a teaching staff can 
be kept high, the learning situation will 
deteriorate, and there is real danger that 
the teachers, who find it possible, will 
move to other jobs where they at least 
have hope that their efforts may be 
appreciated. At the same time those 
teachers who remain are liable to regard 
their job as a place in which to spend 
a required number of hours. They will 
have little if any desire to experiment 
or attempt anything new. Too often 
such persons who have had their initia- 
tive stifled might have become superior 
teachers if given encouragement. 


More Attention to Morale 

Does it not seem probable that ad- 
ministrators have not given nearly 
enough attention to the matter of 
teacher morale? Is it not also possible 
that one way to determine to a great 
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degree the type of supervision that has 
taken place in a given building would 
be to appraise the spirit and enthusiasm 
of the teachers? One might reasonably 
ask how such an appraisal could be 
made. After observing teachers in sev- 
eral different buildings, the writer is 
convinced that there are many readily 
recognized indexes to teaching spirit. 
For the purpose of clarifying this point 
a few of them will be mentioned here. 

A real index to this problem is of 

_course the happiness of children in the 

school. It would seem that high spirit 
on the part of the teaching staff would 
be reflected in the pupils themselves. 
Teachers who are praised for good 
work and given recognition for initia- 
tive are far more likely to carry these 
practices into their classrooms than are 
those teachers who never receive credit 
for a good job. They will encourage 
initiative and resourcefulness in the 
pupils. Teachers who are happy and 
secure are likely to have a classroom 
where pupils reflect a similar feeling of 
happiness and security. 

A principal might also observe the 
manner in which teachers enter and 
leave the school building. Do teachers 
linger in the school office when they 
arrive in the morning or when they 
leave in the afternoon? Do they linger 
at such times to visit with other teachers, 
the secretary, or the principal? Is there 
any laughter at these times or is there 
a strained tense atmosphere? 

In further appraising the spirit of the 
staff, one might well observe thé teach- 
ers’ lunchroom. How many of the staff 
have lunch together? Do any of them 
eat alone? What is discussed at such 
times? 

Still another index to teacher morale 
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might be the number of times that they 
meet in a social way and the extent of 
participation at such times. The writer 
knows of one staff who always plans 
several such gatherings each year. These 
teachers participate because they are 
happy together and enjoy the company 
of those with whom they work. 


Approval Stimulates Success 


The matter of giving teachers credit 
for the good work which they have 
done should be of highest importance 
to anyone concerned with supervision. 
The teacher, as everyone else, repeats 
those things which have been success- 
ful, and one way she has of measuring 
her success is the approval that she re- 
ceives. Let us look at the sources from 
which teachers may receive approval 
for good work. 

One very good source for such ap- 
proval should be the administration. 
This includes principals, supervisors, 
directors, and superintendents. The 
writer knows of several supervisors and 
directors who have made a practice of 
writing a letter of commendation to 
teachers who have done a good piece of 
work. It is a very simple thing to do 
and it shows results. Teachers receiving 
such commendation know that good 
work and extra effort are not neces- 
sarily taken for granted. Moreover, the 
principal should attempt to become 
more sensitive to those things which 
have been done that require added 
effort. Merely noticing and commenting 
on extra work may serve to compensate 
for the effort entailed. A particularly 
good piece of work might merit a spe- 
cial letter of commendation written to 
the superintendent and placed in the 
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teacher’s folder in the per- 
sonnel office. It is also desir- 
able to encourage teachers to 
write for professional maga- 
zines about those things that 
they have done well. 


‘ 


Parents Can Encourage Teachers 


Every teacher likes to know 
that the parents of the chil- 
dren whom she teaches are 
pleased with the work that she 
is doing. Too often the 
teacher hears from only a 
very small minority who may 
have a complaint to make, and 
the large number of parents 
who might praise her either 
don’t think or don’t bother 
to tell her how they feel. The 
principal is in a position to 
contact parents and to en- 
courage them to let the 
teacher know when they are 


pleased. He will often find it 


possible to pass on a word of praise or 
a compliment which a parent has given 
a teacher. Doing this may give a tired 
teacher just the lift needed. 

Often other teachers offer praise or 
commendation when they have seen 
something well done by another. This 
can be encouraged by a principal. He 
will find many opportunities to pass 
on such praise to a deserving teacher. 

One of the most satisfying experi- 
ences that a teacher may have is to see 


or hear of the development taking place: 


in children under her direction. A prin- 
cipal who observes such development, 
should point this out to the teacher. 
Often incidents will occur after a pupil 
has left a teacher’s room or sometimes 
even after a child has left school. Some- 
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Courtesy N. Y. State Teachers College, Albany 
Don’t withhold approval 

times such incidents may be traced di- 
rectly to the work done by a certain 
teacher. The writer recalls the case of 
a pupil who had left the elementary 
school and enrolled in high school, 
where he showed exceptionally high 
qualities of leadership. This was directly 
traceable to work done with him by 
several teachers in the elementary 
school, and they received a great deal 
of satisfaction from hearing about it. 
In the foregoing paragraphs the writer 
has attempted to point out that teachers 
are people, that they respond to praise 
and approval, that the job of super- 
vision is something more than assisting 
with methods and materials, and that 
the problems of teacher happiness and 
morale are crucial to good teaching. 
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Courtesy University of Nebraska, Lincoln 


Work together in harmony 


Can We Supewise Through Group 








Planning? 


WILLIAM M. ALEXANDER 


Supervision with emphasis on “we” instead of on “I” is illustrated here 
by William Alexander, director, Division of Instruction, Battle Creek 
Public Schools, Mich. That Mr. Alexander is convinced of the value 
of this type of effort is evidenced by his emphasis on planning for effec- 
tive supervision through cooperative efforts of a group. 


SUPERVISION OF INSTRUCTION 
is still pretty generally regarded in 
American school systems as something 
an individual—the supervisor—does to 
a large group of people—teachers—to 
improve their practices. This concept is 
based on the assumption that a group of 
individuals will change their beliefs and 
procedures as a result of what any one 
individual does to them. It fails to reco- 
nize that beliefs and procedures are 
changed fundamentally by what various 
individuals do with each other. A plan 
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currently being followed in the Battle 
Creek (Mich.) schools provides oppor- 
tunities for many individuals to plan 
together for improvement of the in- 
structional program. Although the Bat- 
tle Creek program emphasizes the role 


‘of the individual school in proposing 


and solving instructional problems, we 
are here concerned with efforts toward 
citywide planning. Inadequate evidence 
is available now to.answer the question 
proposed by the title, but some informal 
experiences and reactions are described. 
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Teachers Have Their Problems 

In the spring of 1946 when the or- 
ganization of a program of curriculum 
study was underway, a survey was made 
of teacher welfare problems which the 
faculty considered important. Some of 
these problems concerned such admin- 
istrative matters as teacher selection, as- 
signment, and tenure. These problems 
have been’ or are being attacked by 
appropriate groups within the system. 
Another group of problems of more 
concern for the present article, had to 
do with committee organization, in- 
service study, and the like. 

Some teachers felt that too many de- 
mands were made on their time; that 
meetings were called on too short 
notice; that there was too little time 
available for personal purposes. A con- 
trary but also apparently real problem 
was that of need for intensive study of 
instructional problems. Related to this 
was the problem of frustration because 
teachers felt inadequate to do some of 
the things they had heard were good 
things to do. Others felt that a new 
salary schedule requirement of six 
semester-hours of college work every 
four years created too much pressure. 

Another group ,of problems con- 
cerned committee work. One com- 
plaint here was that committee reports 
had been “shelved,” or at least that no 
apparent action had occurred. Perhaps 
the larger concern was that committee 
membership was restricted to a rela- 
tively few persons who had to give up 
all their free time to committee work. 
All these problems seemed to be de- 
finitely related to the matter of provid- 
' ing supervision through group planning. 
Many of them would ultimately disap- 
pear, it was hoped, as good oppor- 
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tunities were provided for faculty 
groups to work together and without 
pressure. 


Meetings Need Scheduling 


Setting up a schedule of meetings was 
the first step in problem solving. As a 
schedule for 1946-47 was agreed upon, 
an effort was made to determine the 
various needs for meetings and to allo- 
cate time accordingly. Actually, ex- 
perience has shown the very real dif- 
ficulty involved in anticipating the 
needs for meetings long in advance. 
However, the general principle of the 
schedule has been heartily approved. 
The difficulty has been that of provid- 
ing for emergency meetings without 
interfering with the free time the sched- 
ule was designed to provide. The basic 
features of the schedule are: 


Meetings of the general faculty, prin- 
cipals, supervisors, counselors, and work- 
ing committees are held on school time. 
Meetings of study groups, organized on 
a voluntary basis, are held after school. 
The Monday after-school hour is re- 
served for building meetings; the Thurs- 
day one for study groups, teacher or- 
ganizations, and general faculty meetings 
(early school dismissal). Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Friday afternoons are to 
be free of after-school meetings. 


Committees Go to Work 


In organizing fifteen committee 
groups, each to study some instructional 
problem .or program of significance, no 
attempt was made to cover all areas of 
instruction. The committees appointed 
were those recommended for continua- 
tion by existing committees or those 
agreed upon as new ones needed. Each 
committee was made representative of 
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all levels, and each was kept small 
enough that meetings could be held on 
school time by employment of supply 
teachers. Friday afternoons were desig- 
nated as the time for committee meet- 
ings, and each committee meets monthly 
until its job is completed. 

The entire faculty was asked to in- 
dicate interests in serving on the com- 
mittees, although the voluntary nature 
of committee assignment was stressed. 
About one-half of the faculty wanted 
to serve on some committee, and about 
one-third was finally appointed. No 
teacher was placed on more than one 
committee, so that about twice as many 
persons are on committees in 1946-47 as 


In 1945-46. 


The Faculty Takes Responsibility 

Perhaps the most significant feature 
of the new committee organization is 
the responsibility of the committees. 
Prev iously committees had functioned 


in direct responsibility to the superin- 
tendent and had made their reports to 
him without any necessary reference to 
the faculty w ho would generally have 
to take the ultimate action involved. It 
was felt that this very common practice 


was, too often, responsible for the 
blockage in getting from recommenda- 
tion to action. A committee as well as 
a supervisor could do something to 
rather than with the faculty, and there- 
by fail to get results from studies made. 

It is realized, too, that the faculty 
may not be a part of the group planning 
process by mere participation in voting 
on a series of recommendations made by 
a committee. Hence, efforts have been 
made to enlist the cooperation of the 
faculty in the original planning of work 
to be done by the committees. The 
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committee on instructional materials, 
for example, has submitted a report to 
the faculty three times, each time re- 
vised according to the previous refer- 
endum, in order to prepare a final 
statement of basic policies and pro- 
cedures in the selection and use of 
instructional materials. The committee 
on records and reports began its work 
by submitting a questionnaire to the 
faculty to obtain criticisms and sugges- 
tions on every record and report used 
in the system. The committee on the 
winter workshop submitted a question- 
naire to the faculty to determine 
whether there was interest in a winter 
workshop, and if so, what kind. An 
interesting result of this study is that a 
winter workshop, if held, will probably 
involve only a part of the faculty. The 
committee on counseling services began 
its program by planning a series of tours 
of social agencies requested by coun- 
selors, teachers, principals, and others. 

This matter of group planning has 
involved many headaches for all con- 
cerned. Although the committees have 
made real progress this fall, there have 
been complaints about the number of 
questionnaires and the number of build- 
ing meetings needed to explain and 
answer inquiries made by committees. 
Further complaints can be expected 
when reports begin to come back from 
the committees for faculty review. 
There have also been questions as to 
why a building faculty or a study group 
should be concerned with a problem 
which a committee could solve or why 
a committee should do a job which a 
supervisor might do. But, it is repeated, 
the hypothesis being explored in Battle 
Creek is that fundamental changes are 
made in people by what they do to- 
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gether rather than by what is done to 
them. 


Steps to Further Study 

The in-service study program was 
given great impetus during the past 
summer through three kinds of work- 
shop programs made possible by grants 
from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. 
One group of twenty-one Battle Creek 
faculty members were provided scholar- 
ship assistance to participate in the Clear 
Lake (Mich.) workshop on Intercul- 
tural Education. Another group of six 
persons received scholarships to the 
summer workshop of the Horace Mann- 
Lincoln Institute of School Experimen- 
tation. A workshop sponsored by the 
local schools, with the cooperation of 
the University of Michigan, was held at 
St. Mary’s Lake, near Battle Creek, and 
enrolled thirty-three persons from Bat- 
tle Creek with many other part-time 
participants. Various requests for other 
types of in-service study projects during 
this year have emerged from these sum- 
mer programs as well as from summer 
school experiences had by approxi- 
mately one hundred other faculty mem- 
bers at various institutions. 

A committee on in-service study 
organized during the summer has car- 
ried forward the planning for the cur- 
rent study projects and the preliminary 
planning for the 1947 summer work- 
shop program. Its work, like that of 
other committees, has taken account of 
faculty interests. A first step was a 
questionnaire to the entire faculty dur- 
ing August asking suggestions for the 
in-service study program. Suggestions 
received from these questionnaires and 
from the St. Mary’s workshop group 
provided a basis for a second question- 
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naire asking for a sign-up by those in- 
terested in one of the following study 
groups: individual differences, teacher- 
pupil planning, behavior problems, 
promotion policies, evaluation, health 
education, audio-visual aids, remedial 
reading, and core program. The results 
of this questionnaire led to the elimina- 
tion of the group on evaluation and 
addition of one on intercultural educa- 
tion. These groups were subsequently 
organized; selected chairman and plan- 
ning committees as desired; and ar- 
ranged various types of programs. 

A second series of meetings along sub- 
ject lines was arranged in response to 
requests from the faculty, and followed 
a similar pattern of organization except 
that responsibility was assumed by the 
Elementary Club for meetings of ele- 
mentary teachers on social studies and 
other subject areas proposed by the 
group. Still another project carried on 
by the committee was that of organiz- 
ing, in connection with the University 
of Michigan, an extension course in 
mental hygiene. enrolling fifty school 
and lay persons from Battle Creek and 
vicinity. 

Real difficulties were encountered in 
organizing these programs. Some per- 
sons first questioned whether the groups 
were voluntary, although this point was 
clarified and the total group member- 
ship declined. No records of member- 
ship are maintained, and each group is 
given such assistance as requested i 
arranging programs, engaging consul- 
tants, and the like. Complaints have been 
made that there are too many groups, 
too much overlapping, too many meet- 
ings. Suggestions have subsequently 
been made regarding combining and 
eliminating groups and meetings. 
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Problems and Progress Go Hand in Hand 


It has been the purpose of this article 
to describe a “plan for planning” 
instructional program. Difficulties and 
successes encountered have been de- 
scribed, but the writer does not feel 
that there is adequate evidence to sup- 
port or reject the hypothesis involved. 
From time to time there are reactions 
which indicate that some individuals are 
finding in this program a real oppor- 
tunity for planning together. There 
have been disappointments for persons 
planning meetings which seemed to have 


no good results. There have been dis- 
couraging reports of the “pressures” 
which the program was planned to re- 
move. There is real encouragement, 
however, in the fact that there is steadily 
increasing participation in preparation 
of committee reports, in planning of 
meetings, and in requests for help from 
research and practice on group prob- 
lems. If our doing together is as effective 
as this factor indicates, there should be 
correspondingly less reliance on “super- 
vision” and more on “group planning” 
as the road to educational progress. 


Successful Leadership Must Be 





Constructive. 





PHIL LANGE AND AMO DeBERNARDIS 


The supervisory program at the Naval Training Station, Norfolk, Va., 
described by Phil Lange, professor, New York State Teachers College, 
Fredonia; and Amo DeBernardis, supervisor, department of audio- 
visual education, Portland (Ore.) Public Schools, both of whom served 
at this station during the war, is illustrative of many excellent methods 
by which constructive supervision can be carried on in the field of 
civilian education with equal success. 


THE INGREDIENTS for real success 
in educational supervisory programs are 
the same whether they be found in pub- 
lic schools, industry, or the armed forces. 
Skills, understandings, materials, ideas, 
and personalities—all are dependent for 
their effectiveness upon the rapport de- 
veloped among all members of the 
learning-teaching situation. The super- 
visory program for Precommissioning 
Training at Naval Training Station, 
Norfolk is described here because (1) it 
gained this rapport by being generally 
helpful, and (2) its balance of co- 
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ordinated supervision and respect for in- 
dividuals has implications for any pro- 
gram of general education. Supervision 
in this situation was boiled down to con- 
structive human relationships. 


How It’s Organized 

Precommissioning training is the final 
period of training for Navy men before 
they go aboard newly constructed naval 
ships. At NTS, Norfolk, approxi- 
mately 10,000 to 20,000 men were in 
precommissioning training at any one 
time for destroyer-type ships. Instruc- 
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tors numbered 600 to goo. The training 
program was administered by the Train- 
ing Officer, who delegated administra- 
tive responsibility for particular schools, 
housing facilities, scheduling, or afloat 
training to various department heads. 
The Improvement of Instruction and 
Audio-Visual Aids Section was one de- 
partment established by the Training 
Officer! to effect liaison among the 
many departments and schools at Nor- 
folk and to assist him in improving the 
general quality of instruction. 

The staff of this section consisted 
of supervisory personnel with rich ex- 
perience in teacher training, curriculum 
construction, vocational teaching, and 
instructional materials; production and 
maintenance specialists in instructional 
materials; and an adequate staff of clerks 
and storekeepers. Supervisory per- 
sonnel, five in number, shared the com- 
mon problem of improving instruction. 
Staff members were free to move from 
school to school or from subject to sub- 
ject. In that way the members could 
combine their abilities and dovetail their 
activities and strengths. Such an arrange- 
ment prevented any supervisor from 
developing a vested interest in any one 
school or “freezing” into any one type 
of supervisory activity. It. put a pre- 
mium upon friendliness and compelled 
supervisors to keep well informed and 
respectful of problems of all instruc- 
tional staff. Consequently, these super- 
visors were characterized by an attitude 
of service and breadth of vision. 


The Way It Worked 
As the size of the Navy mushroomed, 


1 The subsequent success of the department was 
largely a tribute to the foresight, sound educational 
Philosophy and dynamic personality of the Train- 
ing Officer, J. C. Connor, Captain, USN. 
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expediencies and improvisations were 
the order of the day. The prewar 
apprentice-type training and quota of 
trained instructors were inadequate for 
the new mass educational activity. As 
a new training program needed instruc- 
tors, an order went forth to find people 
who knew the skills and subject matter 
that formed the curriculum. Those 
so chosen were usually men with rich 
backgrounds in actual operation of 
equipment but with little or no teaching 
experience and only a limited knowl- 
edge of instructional methods and ma- 
terials. Even such people did not stay 
long at teaching, for the Navy had 
great need for their operational skill. 
Since these instructors were selected on 
the basis that they “knew their stuff,” 
it became the responsibility of the Im- 
provement of Instruction Staff to help 
them “put their stuff across.” To help 
instructors analyze learning difficulties, 
plan instruction, improve methods of 
presentation, utilization, and evaluation, 
was the task of the supervisors. Once 
the supervisor was convinced by ob- 
servation and conference that aids or 
materials would improve instruction, the 
tasks of procurement and construction 
were assigned to the production and 
clerical staff. The supervisory staff, 
however, followed through to the solu- 
tion of a problem, from classroom 
through procurement or production, 
and finally back into the classroom. 

The specific activities undertaken by 
the staff to improve instruction were of 
seven major types. 

Observations of Instruction. Super- 
visors spent half the school day observ- 
ing the normal teaching and perform- 
ance situations. In most cases, the 
observations were requested by the in-’ 
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structors after attending the five-hour 
Instructors’ Course described below, or 
because they wanted help on definite 
instructional problems. Approximately 
eighty per cent of the instructors were 
visited in their teaching situations with- 
in any three-month period; the remain- 
ing twenty per cent included —~ in- 
structors, known “old timers,” and 
few who had been overlooked. 

In making observations, Improvement 
of Instruction personnel reported their 
presence and their purpose to the of- 
ficer-in-charge of the school or training 
unit. The identity and purpose of the 
observer were made known to the in- 
structor prior to observations, and 
every precaution was taken to avoid 
leaving an impression of “spying” or 
“informing.” 

Follow-up Conference with Instruc- 
tors. Upon the conclusion of an ob- 
servation, instructor and _ supervisor 
the lesson and _ together 


discussed 
worked out practical suggestions for 
improvement. In almost all cases, in- 
structors were more receptive to new 
instructional devices and materials than 
to new ideas, techniques, or methods. 
This reflects the normal wish for “some- 


thing to hang our hat on.” There is an 
obvious implication here: teachers are 
more likely to accept new ideas and 
modify their procedures if something 
tangible is left with them—bulletins, 
outlines, or audio-visual aids. 

The unification of the resources of 
audio-visual aids along with the skill 
and ideational resources of experienced 
supervisors supplied the NTS super- 
visor with practical cornerstones upon 
which to build rapport. Once estab- 
lished, such rapport facilitated the 
supervisors’ task of modifying methods, 
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procedures, and techniques. The in- 
structor who began by getting help 
through needed audio-visual aids was 
soon receptive to suggestions and as- 
sistance in improving his instruction in 
other ways. Instructors were con- 
sistently friendly in welcoming the 
Improvement of Instruction staff i 

their classes and in most cases seemed 
to have acted upon suggestions. Many 
changes, especially in better planning, 
better presentation, better questioning, 
better use of instructional materials were 
the direct result of follow-up confer- 
ences with instructors. 

To make supervision more detailed 
and at the same time more objective, 
an observational check list was devel- 
oped by the staff and made available 
to all instructors. These check lists, 
along with summaries of significant 
interviews, conferences, and observa- 
tions, were on file for use by the in- 
structor himself and all persons con- 
cerned with improving his teaching. 

Conferences with School Administra- 
tors and Department Heads. Most in- 
structors welcomed any genuine offer 
of help, and once informed of the 
variety of help offered, only a few were 
uncooperative. No matter what the type 
of help—planning, curriculum revision, 
instructor training, or making signs, 
charts, aids, and schedules—it contrib- 
uted to goodwill. No small part of the 
supervisor’s importance to the adminis- 
tractors was liaison with the training 
officer. The better administrators re- 
quested supervisory observations and 
suggestions for all phases of their school 
program, participated in the observation 
themselves and in the follow-up confer- 
ences with instructors. Most appreciated 
was the help offered by the supervisory 
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staff in curriculum planning and editing, 


in assignment of instructional personnel, 


improving the instructional setting and 
materials, and working with the instruc- 
tors on their respective problems. Prac- 
tical help was the key to rapport with 
administrators. 

Office Consultations. Instructors were 
encouraged to consult Improvement 
of Instruction staff for help on any in- 
structional problems, and many availed 
themselves of this service. On many oc- 
casions groups of instructors from vari- 
ous schools requested workshop confer- 
ences with supervisors to work out their 
mutual problems. The extensive use of 
workshop rooms was evidence that in- 
structors were largely uninhibited in ad- 
mitting difficulties and asking for help. 
Office consultations proved especially 
helpful in defining the purposes of train- 
ing at the various schools and in stating 
the objectives of instruction, formulat- 
ing lesson plans and lesson outlines, de- 
veloping instruction sheets, revising and 
constructing different types of tests, and 
thereby further strengthening the bonds 
between supervisors, instructors, and de- 
partment heads. 

Preparing and Editing Instructional 
Material. In a program as extensive as 
the one being described, the preparation 
of instructional material was always an 
important phase of the program. Photo- 
graphing, duplicating, silk screening, 
photostating, printing, and model mak- 
ing, were available to produce practi- 
cally every type and kind of instruc- 
tional material needed. Each production 
job was the result of an actually felt 
need on the part of the instructor. With 
a supervisor he discussed its need and 
practicability, and worked out a plan 
for its best utilization. 
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In addition to obtaining aids, the su- 
pervisory staff acted as editing consult- 
ants on job analyses, lesson planning, de- 
veloping instruction sheets, constructing 
test situations, and writing textbook and 
handbook materials. 

Instructors (5-hour ) Training Course. 
This course was an integral part of the 
total program of helping instructors im- 
prove their instruction. Because of the 
wide variation of background and expe- 
rience in teaching, the equally wide 
range of interests, and the fact that in- 
structors had to carry the course in 
addition to their regular instructional 
loads, five hours (an hour daily) was 
considered an optimum period of time. 
Within these limitations, the course was 
designed: 


To acquaint instructors with some gen- 
eral principles of teaching and learning, 
and methods and techniques of instruc- 
tion. 

To help instructors plan their instruc- 
tion. 

To strengthen the attitude of instructors 
toward their responsibilities and im- 
portance in a training program. 

To develop cooperatively some recom- 
mendations for improving the training 
situation. 

To encourage instructors to avail them- 
selves of the aids, guidance, and facilities 
of the Improvement of Instruction 
Section. 


All new instructors reporting to NTS, 
Norfolk, attended this introductory 
course, thereby getting an early intro- 
duction to the personnel and services of 
the supervisory staff. During the course 
an attempt was made to use a variety of 
methods and techniques in order that 
instructors would actually experience 
good teaching methods. 
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Instructors 4-week (20 hour) Train- 
ing Course. At the request of instruc- 
tors a twenty-hour workshop-seminar 
was offered wherein instructors were 
given definite help in analyzing and 
breaking down their instructional jobs, 
developing instruction sheets, preparing 
evaluation devices, preparing material 
for students, and using instructional aids 
and effective methods and techniques 
for specific teaching situation. Instruc- 
tors came with definite problems; they 
were to leave with practical solutions. 


What It Means to Schools 


The program of supervision of Pre- 
commissioning Training at NTS, Nor- 
folk, can trace its success to certain defi- 
nite factors: 


1) The active support of a training of- 
ficer (the administrator) endowed 
with vision to see that over and above 
the administrative details education has 
to do with people, their thoughts, 
their emotions, and behavior. His 
courage in insisting that education was 
what happens inside the individual, not 
what can be assembled for purposes 
of statistics, underscored the impor- 
tance of the individual teacher and 
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defined the philosophy of the super- 
visory program. 

2) The development of a fine spirit o} 
cooperation and excellent rapport 
among supervisory and instructional 
personnel. This was partly the result 
of the administration’s respect for the 
“human element,” partly the personal 
success of the supervisors, and also a 
function of the organization, situation, 
and materials available. 

The organization of the supervisory 
staff into general supervisors given 
“the run of the place,” as in contrast 
to special supervisors with their de- 
fined areas, invéstments, and limita- 
tions. 

The concrete help—in the form of 
audio-visual aids, editing, consulta- 
tions, and production assistance—that 
supervisors could offer along with 
their less tangible suggestions. 

A constant drive among all instruc- 
tional personnel to effect improve- 
ment in methods and curriculum. This 
phenomenon of self-improvement is 
largely self-perpetuating and is very 
satisfying to supervisors. It suggests 
that adage—Nothing succeeds like 
success. 


Without the presence of all these fac- 
tors, success would have been limited; 
without the first two, impossible. 


STORY FOR A SCHOOLMAN’S SPEECH: When a group of American officials 
arrived in Japan recently, they discovered that “supervision” as a word does not 
exist in the Japanese language. When the Americans used it in their conversations, 
the word was at first translated as “intruding or interfering with the work of 
others.” The Orientals were baffled. After some groping, translators found that the 
Japanese word nearest in meaning to supervision is “encouragement.” “When a 
superior visits his staff worker he may sit down with him at tea and ‘encourage’ him 
to do certain things, provided the conversation develops along appropriate lines,” 
said one Japanese official—Educator’s Dispatch, November 28, 1946. 
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Courtesy Orange (Tex.) Public Schools 


Learn to know each other 


Democratic Climate for Education—— 


MARGARET O. KOOPMAN 


What is the role the educator must play in today’s world P Many people 
still cling to the idea that the traditional autocratic atmosphere must be 
maintained in schools. However, Margaret Koopman, professor of social 
science, Central Michigan College of Education, Mt. Pleasant, advises 
that if children are to learn a truly democratic way of life, the teacher 
must herself be given ample freedom for practicing and teaching this 
principle in her classroom. 


AS A SOCIAL STRUCTURE, the 
public school holds a unique place in 
American life, with its own organiza- 
tion, purpose, and values. In it admin- 
istrators, teachers, and pupils interact 
within a rather clearly defined set of 
relations. Each plays his role. The dy- 
namics of group life within the school 
is of deep concern to all who believe in 
the extension of the democratic way of 
life, for the school in a democracy has 
as its major purpose the democratic 
socialization of boys and girls. 
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In spite of the fact that American 
people favor a democratic pattern of 
social relationships in theory, many of 
our schools are in actual practice more 
authoritarian than democratic. If demo- 
cratic ends are to be achieved, there will 
have to be a change both in the organ- 
ization and administration of many 
schools, and in the role the teacher plays 
in classroom, school, and community. 
A teacher’s behavior in the school is 
usually directed to ends acceptable to 
the community and to other members 
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of the school group. In other words, 
she tends to play the role assigned her; 
a role which may be essentially either 
democratic or autocratic. 

The role of the teacher as democratic 
guide and chosen in-group leader is 
diametrically opposed to the role of the 
teacher as the traditional authoritarian 
and autocratic institutional leader. Stud- 
ies in educational sociology point to 
the fact that in some communities the 
teacher is traditionally expected to play 
an autocratic role in the classroom, a 
submissive role in the administration of 
the school, to serve as a model of virtue 
to the boys and girls, and live as a 
stranger in the community. In contrast 
to this, the teacher who plays a demo- 
cratic role provides a rich and stimulat- 
ing educational environment, selected in 
reference to the needs of the child 
growing up in a democratic society; cre- 
ates a democratic social climate; helps 
children make social adjustments which 
are consistent with the democratic ideal; 
guides group work as well as individual 
development; and exemplifies the demo- 
cratic ideal in her own behavior in the 
classroom, in her professional group, 
and in the community. 

Experimentation shows that the suc- 
cessful teacher, in terms of the personal 
and social development of boys and 
girls, is one who plays the democratic 
role. What then are the social-psycho- 
logical reasons for large numbers of 
teachers taking the autocratic role? Is it 
what the public wants? Or is it the 
result of pre-service training, adminis- 
trative controls, or pressure groups 
within and without the school? For one 
concerned about the extension of dem- 
ocratic practices in our school, this 
whole question of role-assigning is a 
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challenge and warrants careful research. 


What Are the Attitudes? 

In order to discover whether the role 
the teacher actually plays results from 
the attitudes of the people she serves, a 
study was made of what the people of 
one typical Midwest community think 
about education and what they expect 
of the teacher. In face-to-face inter- 
views, in which conversations about 
schools and teachers were held with a 
representative cross-section of adults of 
the community, men and women from 
all occupational groups represented in 
the community were contacted. Their 
educational status ranged from a year or 
two in the primary grades to advanced 
professional training. Visits were made 
to all kinds of homes—to squalid shan- 
ties on the outskirts of the town, to 
the comfortable dwellings of the mid- 
dle class, and to the well-kept modern 
homes of the well-to-do. Both the 
young worker and his wife and the el- 
derly adult no longer in the labor force 
were asked what they expected of the 
teacher. 

The interview schedule included two 
questions concerned with the function 
of the school, namely: 


1. What do you think is the most im- 
portant thing for boys and girls to 
get out of their education in school? 
If you were to say that there is one 
thing that the schools do less well 
than anything else, what would it be? 


In answer to the first question, the 
people of this Midwest community rank 
“ability to make a living” of first impor- 
tance, “learning to meet life problems” 
second, and “social adjustment” third, 
with 36 per cent, 20 per cent, and 19 per 
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cent of the responses respectively. Only 
10 per cent of the interviewers rate 
“fundamental subjects” as most impor- 
tant, while 9 per cent name “character 
education” and 5 per cent “general edu- 
cation and culture.” Some answered 


that they did not know what was most 
important. 

The comments made by a few of the 
men and women interviewed will per- 
haps show more clearly than do tabula- 
tions what ordinary people think is the 
most important purpose of an education. 


A young unmarried woman with a 
grade school education, who makes her 
living washing dishes in a cafeteria says, 
“A way to make their living easier.” 

A middle-aged truck driver who is a 
parent and has a high school education 
comments, “To be able to think for 
themselves and live up to decisions 
made.” 

The wife of an sis who has at- 
tended college and is a business woman, 
thinks that, “Boys’ and girls’ schooling 
should adapt them for a useful, normal 
life. They should learn to live with 
others in a peaceful, happy manner. 
Service should be the goal of education 
rather than remuneration.” 

A minister believes that the most im- 
portant thing a school can do for youth 
is “to prepare them for complete living 
in terms of American citizenship.” 


Do We Want Change? 

In reply to the second question, which 
concerns the weaknesses of their schools, 
only a little more than half of the people 
who were interviewed mention any- 
thing that they would like to see done 
differently. More than fifty per cent 
of criticisms made deal with those as- 
pects of education which have to do 
with personality development—reli- 
gious and character education, guidance, 
better human relations, citizenship, 
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wholesome use of leisure time, health, 
and sex attitudes. Approximately one- 
fourth of the persons who criticize men- 
tion ineffective methods of discipline, 
and somewhat more than one-eighth say 
that fundamental subjects are taught 
poorly. Many of the critics, it is seen, 
believe schools fail to educate youth to 
meet life problems, and do not contrib- 
ute adequately to all-round develop- 
ment. 

An examination of comments made 
by interviewees reveals that although 
some make the traditional criticisms of 
discipline and the teaching of the funda- 
mentals, more often comments*are con- 
structive in nature and point to the need 
for developing the capacities of the in- 
dividual. 


A bank cashier comments on discipline, 
“Responsibility and promptness should 
be instilled in students. They should be 
taught to have as much regard for the 
property and rights of others as they’d 
have for their own.” 

A young unmarried woman who 
dropped out of high school at the end 
of her sophomore year says, “Teachers 
preach democracy but fail to practice it. 
They do not have a real interest in the 
students they teach; teaching is just a 
job to be done.” 

A sailor’s young wife thinks the 
schools are at fault “in not breaking up 
small cliques and _ lessening social 
snobbery.” 

A middle-aged parent with a grade 
school education, wife of a factory 
worker, says, “Teachers neglect to get 
the child’s confidence so he will feel 
free and not nervous with teachers.” 


When we consider the nature of the 
criticisms made and the ideas that the 
rank and file of people express concern- 
ing the most important values to be de- 
rived from schooling, it is seen that these 
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point toward the need for a type of edu- 
cation which will develop the attitudes, 
values, and capabilities necessary to ef- 
fective living in a democracy. If public 
school practices are to coincide with 
the opinions of the majority of people 
in this one Midwest community drastic 
modifications in both curriculum and 
teaching practices will need to be made. 


Odds Against Autocracy 

In addition to the aforementioned 
questions, each interviewee was asked 
fifteen questions relating to the teacher's 
role. These questions fell under the 
following classification of functions of 
a teacher: (1) providing a suitable learn- 
ing environment, (2) organizing and 
guiding the social life of the group, (3) 
directing the learning process, (4) guid- 
ing individual development, (5) con- 
tributing to professional welfare, and 
(6) participating in the civic life of the 
community. The following question re- 
garding the teacher’s role is given as a 
sample of the kinds of questions asked: 


Should the teacher make the rules and 
enforce them, or should she work co- 
operatively with pupils in setting up 
their own standards and rules and let 
boys and girls themselves take a large 
part of the responsibility for getting 
everyone in their group to obey them? 


Responses to the 15 questions relating 
to the teacher’s role divide as follows: 
84.70 per cent of responses favor the 
teacher’s playing a democratic role; 
11.33 per cent favor an autocratic role; 
3-97 per cent are undecided. For each 
response favoring autocratic behavior, 
there are between seven and eight favor- 
ing democratic behavior on the part of 
the teacher. The vast majority of people 
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expect the teacher to play a predomi- 
nantly democratic role. 

Actually, in this Midwest community, 
public opinion does not constitute a 
serious hindrance to effective demo- 
cratic education. Further analysis of 
data collected reveals that the greatest 
hindrances are to be found in conserva- 
tive individuals and minority groups in 
the community; some teachers who are 
insecure, confused, and poorly trained 
for a democratic role; and cultural lag 
within the schools themselves. 

Let us examine the role which teach- 
ers actually do take in this same commu- 
nity. An observational study which was 
made of a large sampling of classrooms 
reveals that somewhat more than half 
of the teachers actually play a traditional 
and authoritarian role. The incidence of 
democratic behavior on the part of these 
teachers lags far behind what demo- 
cratic public opinion expresses a desire 
for; and there are some areas in which 
public opinion and teacher behavior are 
at great variance. This is particularly 
true in those phases of the teacher’s 
work which have to do with the process 
of democratic socialization, intercultural 
education, civic leadership, and guid- 
ance of students in community service 
projects. School administrators, super- 
visors, and consultants need to face the 
problem of how to lessen such a gap as 
this between the people’s expectations 
and the traditional role that too many 
teachers take. 


The New Demands 

The extension of democratic educa- 
tion, in the last analysis, rests upon the 
classroom teacher. To be effective she 
must learn to play the democratic role 
expertly; be able to interpret the pur- 
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poses and methods of democratic edu- 
cation to parents and other school pa- 
trons; have a realistic understanding of 
social forces and how they operate in 
community life; successfully combat 
undemocratic forces; and have experi- 
ence in cooperating with democratic 
community groups in their effort to ex- 
tend the common welfare. These are 
demands which have not been made on 
the teacher under the traditional order, 
and frequently she is unprepared to 
meet them. This throws a heavy respon- 
sibility upon the administrative staff for 
developing a democratic climate in the 
school, for instituting a functional pro- 
gram of in-service education, and for 
helping teachers gain entree into the 
community. 


Foster Creative Leadership 


Rarely will a teacher be able to main- 
tain a democratic climate in her class- 
room if the school administratively fol- 
lows an authoritarian “peck order.” 
There is need for division of responsi- 
bility and differentiation in work, of 
course. But along with this there needs 
to be mutual understanding, respect for 
personality, a purpose-sharing attitude, 
full participation in policy making and 
planning, and cooperative action. Op- 
portunity for creative endeavor and 
faith in the method of intelligence are 
essentials. The teacher who has the priv- 
ilege of working in such an atmosphere 
is likely to develop through her experi- 
ences a democratic principle of conduct 
which will give internal consistency to 
her values and behavior and cause her 
to wish to extend to the boys and girls 
she teaches like opportunities for the 
fullest development of their capacities. 

If teachers are to learn to play a dem- 
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ocratic role expertly and interpret that 
role to patrons of the school, there will 
need to be a functional program of in- 
service education in every community. 
Realistic educators are aware that there 
are many fine people in the teaching 
profession who, because of experience 
in authoritarian schools and inadequate 
training, are not equipped to use demo- 
cratic teaching techniques effectively 
and who therefore feel more competent 
and secure when following a traditional 
pattern. It is a function of the admin- 
istration to help these teachers change 
their behavior, and to foster creative 
teaching among all teachers. 

This calls for an in-service education 
program which is consistently demo- 
cratic in philosophy and practice. Such 
a program will be an intrinsic part of 
the teacher’s daily work. Principals, su- 
pervisors, and consultants who direct 
the program will exemplify the finest 
democratic leadership in their human 
relations and in the use of instructional 
techniques. The classroom teacher will 
have actual experience in creating a 
democratic role. She will have an op- 
portunity to examine her beliefs about 
education, to explore the ways in which 
she can contribute to the democratic 
socialization of the children she teaches, 
to test her plans through actual use, and 
to evaluate her teaching in light of those 
principles which underlie democratic 
role-playing. 

In his role of democratic leader, the 
administrator should stand ready at all 
times to help the teacher meet effec- 
tively the problems which confront her 
as she creates a democratic role. She will 
find a need for knowing and using such 
techniques of group work as sociometric 
studies, the psychodrama, discussion- 
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group methods, teacher-pupil planning, 
and cooperative group control. Tech- 
nical assistance in community survey- 
analysis, community-school relations, 
and community organization will be 
needed by most teachers. Administra- 
tors should share with teachers the task 
of interpreting the educational program 
to the public, and should encourage 
them to participate in those community 
activities which are designed to extend 
the common welfare. Because the pat- 
tern is so frequently one of calling on 
the administration or, at most, men 
teaching in the secondary school for 
help in community projects, the wise 
educational leader will develop a strat- 
egy by which these opportunities for 
community contacts and service will be 
extended to large numbers of his teach- 
ers. 


Educators Become Social Engineers 


There is grave doubt whether much 
change will come in the kind of role a 
teacher plays unless she learns to analyze 
her own behavior, as well as the climate 
and day-by-day life in her classroom, 
in terms of democratic principles. This 
the administrative staff of the school 
should help her learn to do through the 
guided use of such instruments as The 
Ohio Teaching Record and A Form 





1The Ohio Teaching Record, Bureau of Educa- 
College of Education, The Ohio 
Columbus. 


tional Research, 
State University, 


for Observing the Role of the Teacher 
in the Classroom.? Above all, the teacher 
should be given a feeling of achieve- 
ment and a sense of worth. Without 
such status, she will lack the security it 
takes to break the traditional pattern 
which adheres in our schools. Having 
such status, she will come to participate 
courageously and creatively in the dem- 
ocratic processes of school and commu- 
nity life. And in so doing she will grad- 
ually identify herself with the ideals 
and purposes of democracy, creating 
for herself an appropriate leadership 
role which she will play with integrity. 


Lessen the Lag 

Social structures change slowly; the 
settled social arrangements and the qual- 
ity of living in our schools continue to 
be at great variance with our American 
creed. To lessen this lag requires social 
engineering of the highest order. This 
means that every educational leader 
should have as part of his equipment a 
philosophy and strategy of orderly so- 
cial change. It is of the utmost human 
concern that school men and women 
search diligently for ways in which to 
make the American educational system 
one of more worth and significance, to 
the end that ultimately our youth may 
attain their democratic birthright. 





2To be found in The Implications for Teacher 
Education of the Autocratic and Democratic Roles of 
Teachers, an unpublished dissertation by the author, 
on file in the library of Ohio State University. 








THE JANUARY NEWS EXCHANGE provides details of the program for the 
ASCD convention to be held March 23-26, 1947 at the Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 
The program itself will be mailed to members about the middle of February. Any- 
one, though not a member, who wishes a copy of the program may obtain one by 
sending 15 cents to this office at 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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Strategy in Superwision- 








LOUIS E. ARMSTRONG 


The kind of supervision which sets its sights for the development of 
reliance on self more than on set formulas is the kind of supervision 
for which sincere school people are striving. In his description of one 
supervisory program, Louis E. Armstrong, professor of secondary edu- 
cation, George Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn., outlines some of the 
objectives of this undertaking which evoke a feeling of optimism for 


the future of leadership in education. 


IT WAS THE OPENING of another 
school year, this September of 1945. 
In many Florida schools, something new 
had been added. The state legislature 
had enacted a law which required that 
each county of the state employ a quali- 
fied supervisor or supervisors of instruc- 
tion before the beginning of the school 
year of 1945-46, as a condition to par- 
ticipation in the apportionment of state 
funds. The state department of public 
instruction had set up a program of or- 
ganizing and carrying forward the en- 
larged program of supervision. Super- 
vision was on the way! 

A look at something of the spirit and 
the direction of this emerging program 
of supervision and a recognition of some 
of its problems can give only a part of 
the picture. Such are the limits of this 
account. No attempt is made to present 
a comprehensive account of the organ- 
ization and functioning of the program. 

The strategy of supervision in the 
process of development in Florida is 
characterized by an attempt to build a 
community of ideas relative to the 
meaning and purposes of supervision, 
and by the importance which it attaches 
to analysis and description—careful and 
meticulous—before the possibility of 
precipitate solution. It is a strategy 
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which seeks to develop supervisors who 
possess the qualities of self-reliance and 
responsibility, rather than those who 
are dependent on formulas. It is a strat- 
egy which denies that supervisory ac- 
tivity moves irresistibly toward signifi- 
cant results and that worthwhile educa- 
tional aims are furthered when the blind 
lead the blind. 


Building Good Relationships 

The community of ideas in the proc- 
ess of development relate to the goals 
of education in a democratic society; 
the principles of learning and the guid- 
ance of learning activities; the primary 
facts of human growth and develop- 
ment, especially of the growth and de- 
velopment of children; and the major 
characteristics, tensions, problems, and 
compulsions of present-day living. In 
the attempt to build such a community 
of ideas, primary importance is attached 
to the building of democratic human 
relationships. Faith is assumed in the 
capacity of supervisors to choose wisely 
when alternatives are presented fairly. 

The leaders of the supervisory pro- 
gram made a decision in August of 1945 
which reflected their faith in the in- 
dividuals who had recently been ap- 
pointed to serve as county supervisors. 
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Develop 
skill in 
guidance 


The situation in which the decision was 
made was one in which the coordinator 
of the program, members of the Divi- 
sion of Curriculum and Instruction of 
the State Department of Education, a 
representative of Florida State College 
for Women, and a representative of an 
out-of-state college, met to make plans 
for the coming supervisors’ workshop 
to be held on the campus of Florida 
State College for Women. The work- 
shop was to be attended by all the 
newly appointed supervisors, and by 
those experienced supervisors who 
might choose to attend. 

The decision made by the workshop 
planning group represented a choice of 
strategy. It was a choice of strategy 
which has since given direction to the 
development of the supervisory pro- 
gram in Florida. The decision was 
to conduct the supervisors’ workshop 
along lines which would at once provide 
the supervisors with opportunities to 
experience the processes of democracy, 
and to take the first steps toward the 
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building of a community of ideas rela- 
tive to the meaning and purposes of su- 
pervision. Leaders for what, moving in 
what directions was to become a point 
of frequent reference. The supervisors 
were not to be told what to do and 
how to do it. Instead, they were to be 
confronted with alternatives and given 
freedom of choice. 


Confidence Is Evident 


The workshop experience did much 
to build a bond of confidence between 
the supervisors and the leaders of the 
supervisory program. It was a bond 
which was fashioned in the warmth of 
personal regard, in fellowship, sympa- 
thy, and understanding. The supervisors 
left the workshop in a spirit of, “there 
is an important job to be done, we have 
some understanding of its essential na- 
ture, and while we are aware of our lim- 
itations, we are confident of our ability 
to learn as we go.” 

These supervisors are today carrying 
their work forward with commendable 
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enthusiasm and earnestness. One evi- 
dence of their zeal is an increased num- 
ber of pre-school conferences and work- 
shops. Pre-school conferences were held 
in fifty-three counties at the opening of 
the current school year, as contrasted 
with two or three such conferences in 
any previous year. A total of twenty- 
one workshops, eight campus and thir- 
teen off-campus, have been conducted 
for supervisors, principals, and teachers 
since the enlarged program of supervi- 
sion was initiated. The total number of 
workshops held in the state prior to the 
initiation of the enlarged program of 
supervision was three. The supervisors 
are not entirely responsible for the in- 
creased number of workshops, but 
theirs has been the major role. 


The Quest for Balance Continues 

The worth of any movement consists 
in part of its spirit, but spirit alone is 
not enough. Mere activity born of spirit 


can let loose a flood, but it requires in- 
telligence to provide a system of irriga- 
tion. It is too early to determine 
whether supervisory activity in Florida 
is loosing a flood or building a system 
of irrigation, whether it emanates more 
from formulated ideas or from senseless 
forces. The encouraging factor in the 
situation is that the leaders of the pro- 
gram, and to some extent the supervisors 
themselves, are aware that there is a 
problem here. So long as the quest for a 
better balance between activity and re- 
flection on activity continues, there is 
reason to hope that a proper balance 
between them will eventually be struck. 
At any rate, it is significant that super- 
visory leadership in Florida has grasped 
that activity, apart from analysis and 
description, careful and meticulous, will 
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not of itself and by its own determina- 
tion produce a sound program of super- 
vision. 

School leaders, teachers, pupils, and 
lay citizens have given preliminary en- 
dorsement to the present supervisory 
program. The basis exists for the evolv- 
ing of a supervisory program which 
gives fair promise of making a substan- 
tial contribution to a more effective edu- 
cational program. It would be a mistake, 
however, to assume that promise and 
fact are identical. The obstacles to 
be overcome in developing effective 
educational leadership are formidable. 
Many supervisors lack the basic knowl- 
edge needed to offer effective leader- 
ship in attacking educational problems 
in such significant areas as curriculum 
development, school-community rela- 
tionships, teacher education in-service, 
postwar education, and resource-use ed- 
ucation. This is not their fault nor of 
the leaders of the program. They have 
worked diligently and with intelligence 
to build a sound program of supervision. 
The progress which has been made, 
however, represents no more than the 
first steps in the right direction. The 
stubborn fact remains that it is ex- 
tremely difficult to train educational 
leaders under field conditions. Leaders 
for what, moving in what directions 
tends to lose itself in activity—activity 
which seems justifiable at the moment, 
but which makes little or no contribu- 
tion to the solution of basic educational 
problems. 

The present attempt to train super- 
visors on the job was made necessary 
by the absence of trained supervisors. 
Steps should be taken now to prevent a 
repetition of the same necessity. Leader- 
ship in developing a program for the 
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training of supervisors should be as- 
sumed by the State Department of Edu- 
cation, the Florida Education Associa- 
tion, and by Florida’s institutions of 
higher learning. One important aspect 
of the cooperative leadership function 
of these groups would be that of win- 
ning the understanding and the support 
of lay citizen groups. 


Qualifications for Leadership 

The individuals selected to be trained 
as supervisors should possess moral stam- 
ina, a sense for the"beauty of the spirit, 
and an inquiring mind. They should be 
free of the conventional prejudices and 
fears. To secure the services of such 


individuals in the numbers that will be 
needed, it will be necessary to attach 
more importance to the work of super- 
visors. To be cynical, to be superior, to 
be ungenerous, to be negative about su- 
pervision, is to discourage the proper 


individuals from electing this calling. 
Unless supervisors are crucially impor- 
tant, they are nothing. 

Even more than many other states, 


Florida looks to the future... It may well. 


be, therefore, that the vision which she 
has caught of what educational leader- 
ship might mean in the life of her people, 
will grow and provide a light for others 
to follow. In any case, one of the 
lessons of history is that progress is 
achieved only w hen thought runs ahead 
of realization. Men dream of things to 
come, and then in due season arouse 
themselves to their realization. Another 
lesson of history is that men preserve 
their vigor so long as they harbor a real 


contrast between what is and what 
might be, and so long as they are nerved 
by the vigor to adventure beyond the 
safeties of the past. 


Education’s Emphasis 

Why should Florida, or any state for 
that matter, adventure beyond the safe- 
ties of the past in educational leader- 
ship? One answer is that we stand at an 
hour when the civilization that bred us, 
having barely escaped complete disas- 
ter, faces a future which is precarious. 
It harbors bright hopes, but knows too 
well that they may be defeated; it is 
faced by problems which we cannot 
hope ourselves to solve; they must be 
solved, if at all, by our children and 
their children. Our children cannot 
build a better world on any other foun- 
dation than our own, yet they are not 
bound, unless in lack of wisdom we will 
have it so, to repeat forever the mistakes 
of the past. Educational leadership 
could do. much to re-create a vision of 
the world, including those elements of 
reverence and order without which so- 
ciety lapses into chaos, and penetrated 
through and through with intelligence, 
mutual respect, sympathy, and general 
kindliness. It could lead to a clarifica- 
tion of those fundamental beliefs which 
determine the emphasis of education. It 
could make possible an intelligent and 
continuing survey of possibilities and 
their contrast with actualities. In brief, 
educational leadership could provide the 
insight and foresight, and sense of value, 
without which there can be no triumph 
of persuasion over force. 


ee 
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Courtesy San Francisco (Calif.) State College 


Promote intercultural understanding 


Selk Development Through Good 


Guidance— 








EDITH GANN 


In her discussion of the functions of leadership in the field of social 
studies, Edith Gann, principal, Camden Street School, Newark, N. J., 
urges leaders in education toward greater comprehension of the 
teacher’s relationships with her pupils. Miss Gann emphasizes that if 
guidance is to achieve competency, sensitivity to and awareness of the 
teacher’s problems are important factors in stimulating desirable profes- 


sional growth. 


IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES, more 
than in other curricular areas, it is per- 
haps more difficult and complicated to 
find the modes by which a high degree 
of professional competence may be 
stimulated. It is probably an area which, 
because of its complexity, reflects both 
the maximum competence of a teacher 
and offers opportunities for the most 
important and creative relationships be- 
tween children and teachers. In this 
area we hope that teachers will be in- 
strumental in helping children to find a 
realistic and satisfying understanding of 
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themselves in relation to their own com- 
munities and culture and to other cul- 
tures in the world. In this process, a 
teacher will inevitably interpret the 
world in terms of her own values and 
through her own attitudes, and to some 
extent, no matter how objective she may 
profess to be, the means and techniques 
which she utilizes with children will be 
affected by her own social philosophy 
as well as her philosophy of education. 
Therefore, especially in this area, the 
supervisory process is subtle and per- 
sonal and cannot be thought of realisti- 
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cally in terms of a planned program of 
activities which will, through a well- 
organized, logical plan of approaches, 
ultimately be accepted by any profes- 
sional group. 

Most persons, though mature and 
adult, have not yet achieved a conscious 
understanding of their own biases and 
prejudices, and so are unable, even when 
they may be willing, to hold them in 
abey ance, while they permit others the 
opportunity to think for themselves, 
formulate opinions, and come to indi- 
vidual and group conclusions. It would 
seem important, therefore, in helping 
individuals to expand and grow pro- 
gressively in this area, to understand 
each personality in terms of his rela- 
tionships and attitudes toward the dem- 
ocratic way of life. It would probably 
be necessary for all to effect changes in 
their own concepts before growth could 
be expected in their work with children. 
It would mean changes not only in opin- 
ion, but in attitude, behavior, and in 
relation to dynamic living in a democ- 
racy. This is probably one of the most 
difficult but thrilling inter-personal re- 
lationships that the supervisor* may de- 
velop and it is in this very relationship 
that the most profound leadership quali- 
ties he may possess are called into play. 
When a relationship i is established with 
another individual in which there is mu- 
tual confidence, respect, and faith, the 
supervisor may then, if he is sensitive to 
opportunities, encourage the individual 
to break through his present organiza- 
tion for excursions into new thinking, 
attitudes, and practices. 





1 The term supervisor has been used here to mean 
the person who is directly responsible for the im- 
provement of the process of education. In many 
school situations this would be the school principal. 
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Study the Changes 

These suggestions may not be scien- 
tific in their approach, but it is this writ- 
er’s firm belief that individuals change, 
for the most part, through relationships 
with other individuals, and that super- 
visors must possess qualities of leader- 
ship which mobilize the forces of other 
individuals into a willingness to forge 
ahead. Especially in this area, where 
personal values, faiths, and attitudes af- 
fect the processes of education, the su- 
pervisor is dealing with a psychological 
change in individuals as well as resultant 
changes in educational techniques. The 
recognition of the latter without the 
former may produce resistance rather 
than an acceptance of change. Varia- 
tions in gestures and forms which are 
sometimes interpreted as techniques in 
education may have appeared to have 
altered, but actually the deeper per- 
suasion which produces real change may 
not have occurred. 


Fundamental Equipment Needed 

Besides this subtle psychological proc- 
ess, the supervisor should realize that 
social studies, by their nature, require 
a professional competence and acumen 
that are not easily achieved. If it can 
be agreed that the social studies repre- 
sent one of the most significant areas 
in the school experience, then the super- 
visor should have a very complete and 
ever-growing comprehension, if not ac- 
tual professional experience in this area. 
The supervisor must recognize the kinds 
of competence necessary in the well- 
equipped teacher, so that he may under- 
stand both the capabilities and needs of 
his staff. He must then utilize all of his 
personal and professional resourceful- 
ness in finding and creating opportuni- 
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ties for stimulating and guiding growth. 
The specific means and supervisory 
techniques which he may employ will 
necessarily be related and appropriate 
to the skills to be developed. Funda- 
mental equipment for the teacher would 
need to include: 


The development of a conscious social 
philosophy in terms of a democratic 
American society including the many 
implications for cooperative living for 
the benefit of the individuals who com- 
pose that society. The supervisor may 
stimulate such thinking in a number of 
ways—by group discussion; by the free 
exchange of social and political ideas 
with individual staff members; by panel 
discussions at faculty meetings; and by 
the consideration of the contemporary 
scene in relation to curricular planning. 

An acceptance of a philosophy of edu- 
cation which is based upon the com- 
prehensive understanding of democratic 
ideals and processes; a belief in the modes 
or ways of education in terms of an 
“experience curriculum;” and the utiliza- 
tion of psychological findings which 
clarify growth and maturity processes of 
the individual as well as group relation- 
ships in terms of the needs and in- 
terests of children of various age groups. 
All of this must somehow be held at 
once by the teacher if she will plan ef- 
fectively with the children for their 
realistic growth as citizens. The super- 
visor must always be ready to extend 
and ergich the teacher’s philosophy of 
education. Good professional reading 
which helps the teacher to synthesize 
these aspects of the educational process 
is helpful. A most useful way in which 
a supervisor may demonstrate his own 
belief in the democratic way of living 
is to live democratically with his staff. 
Recently, this has been called “demo- 
cratic administration,” but in operation 
it would have the same attributes as any 
other democratic grouping. A way of 
working becomes a way of living, and 
there is nothing more convincing than 
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the satisfaction which teachers derive 
from improved means of living together. 

The ability to recognize and guide 
children to the recognition of vital sit- 
uations which can serve as a focus for 
their activities for a period of time. 
The choice of these experiences is prob- 
ably the most crucial and difficult re- 
sponsibility which the teacher has, for 
these are the curricular materials which 
form the center of the school activity. 
Her understanding of the present social 
needs of society as well as her under- 
standing of child life will help the 
teacher in making the most significant 
choices. Teachers need the guidance and 
support of the supervisor in making 
these choices or decisions. To achieve 
that sense of what is primary and im- 
portant to the special group of children, 
the teacher must be a student of child 
nature. In this phase of the work, the 
supervisor might arrange for individual 
conferences with teachers, and attempt 
to identify himself with the personality 
and thought processes of the particular 
teacher, for he must guide her into her 
most original and creative functioning. 
The teacher should be encouraged to ex- 
periment and “try out” with her chil- 
dren, so that when the final choice of 
activity is made, it represents the fullest 
and richest experience possible for this 
particular group of children. Supervisors 
may help, too, by the provision of back- 
ground materials as well as the experi- 
ences of other individuals working in 
the same area with similar problems. 
Reports of experiments in current jour- 
nals should be encouraging to teachers. 
Visits might be arranged to other 
schools and experimental centers, again 
for purposes of sharing and for profes- 
sional intercommunication. 

Skill in organizing and helping chil- 
dren to cooperate in organizing “units 
of experience,” in which there will be 
a fusion of the current, the historic, 
geographical, and social economic 
aspects in terms of the problems the 
situation poses. There are many sugges- 
tions in professional literature for the 
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construction of units of work, and the 
supervisor may recommend helpful 
readings for this phase. A few of the 
texts may form part -of the school’s 
professional library. However, the 
teacher develops the sense and _ skill 
through the actual development of them 
with the children in the real situation 
and the technique improves with ex- 
perience. 

An appreciation of the many oppor- 
tunities that this medium provides for 
the original and creative expression of 
children. The supervisor may suggest 
the inclusion of various types of ex- 
pression, but this aspect of the social 
studies depends in a large degree upon 
the sensitivity which the teacher herself 
possesses, for the teacher must sense the 
opportunities for creative expression, 
and inspire the children to utilize the 
appropriate medium. It is only when 
children are deeply touched or moved 
by some experience in relation to social 
living, that they can find expression in 
the arts. Children are capable of beau- 
tiful sentiments in relation to vital and 
dynamic events, and the movements to- 
ward the solution of social problems 
should give rise to inspired expression 
by those who feel them strongly. The 
dramatic quality of human events is an 
important factor in the creation of at- 
titudes and these are the mainsprings 
of social action and behavior which are 
the final goals of all teaching in the 
social studies. 

The skill of helping children to or- 
ganize group enterprises in which they 
learn to work cooperatively and through 
which they come to realize that their 
individual contributions will further 
group goals. In this case, the supervisor 
may suggest group enterprises, but he 
cannot convince teachers of the demo- 
cratic method unless they personally feel 
it. The inculcation of this way of living 
may best be developed indirectly in 
relation to staff activities. If the group 
is helped to work democratically with 
school problems, and the best interests 
of all are served by this method, it will 
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gradually become the “way” of the 
teacher in relation to her own group. 
Obviously the verbal appreciation of 
democratic methods will not result in the 
development of democratic behaviors. 

The means by which children learn to 
think together as well as work together, 
by methods of group discussion which 
is such an important part of democratic 
living. Children are capable of the 
method of discussion and are released 
through their own expression. They 
should be led to communicate their 
notions easily and sincerely. The teacher 
stimulates thought, but does not domi- 
nate. She permits the group to utilize 
its own best resources and come to its 
own conclusions, no matter how tenta- 
tive or inadequate they may be at the 
particular time. The supervisor may 
offer to hold some demonstration lessons 
for teachers who have not attempted 
this method of teaching. 

A willingness to experiment with extra- 
curricular areas which may supplant the 
prescribed curriculum and which are 
truly social studies situations. There are 
many opportunities in the community 
for the school to function as a real part 
of its living. Such situations often prove 
more vital to children than a study of 
some faraway culture quite unrelated 
at the time to the interests of the group 
or the needs of the larger community. 
Real living and real contributions to 
community life have an important psy- 
chological effect upon children and help 
them to attain a position of real im- 
portance in group living. Present living 
in the postwar period offers many new 
opportunities for children in a realistic 
social studies curriculum. Supervisors 
can help teachers to free themselves of 
the need to follow the perscribed cur- 
riculum slavishly. When teachers are 
convinced that the supervisor will not 
test for certain prescribed learnings that 
must be achieved, they will be more 
willing to deviate. For example, the 
supervisor might encourage teachers to 
make Red Cross activities a real part of 
the curriculum instead of an additional 
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“duty” to be worked out during some 
available spare time. Today’s Red Cross 
projects are some of the social studies 
of our lives. 


Readiness Is a Factor 


The supervisor, therefore, should be 
ready to function wherever teachers 
need help in becoming more competent 
guides for children in ways of intelligent 
democratic citizenship. He should be in 
a position to function not only in reg- 
ularly planned situations, but also spon- 
taneously as Opportunities arise both in 
and out of the classroom. The super- 
visor, too, has an opportunity for truly 
creative relationships in capturing those 
moments of intercommunication which 
produce real change. There is a kind of 
readiness to respond, or there may be 
moments of willingness or receptivity 
in individuals which are recognizable 
when a supervisor works very closely 
with members of his staff. It is at such 
times that changes become more readily 
possible, and they usually occur when 
the teacher faces certain problems in 
relation to her work with the children. 
The feeling for the temporal factor in 
taking advantage of readiness is most 
important, for fine opportunities may 
be lost if the supervisor does not catch 
them when the need is strong, or the 
interest high. 


A Case for Understanding 

However, whether the supervisor ex- 
erts his influence and leadership in casual 
and informal situations or more reg- 
ularly planned procedures, he should 
have a very comprehensive understand- 
ing of the actual functioning of. each 
member of the staff. This sort of knowl- 
edge may be gleaned ina number of 
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ways, both informally and through visits 
in the classroom. Much can be learned 
from the way in which a teacher plans 
her activities or her programs, or in the 
way she plans to use materials. At any 
rate, the supervisor must be completely 
aware of the particular competencies of 
individual teachers before he can fashion 
the means by which individual growth 
may be stimulated. In survey ing his sit- 
uation, he may find that certain activi- 
ties may bg planned for the entire group, 
for small groups, or for individuals. 

It is not sufficient, however, in choos- 
ing one area as in the case of the social 
studies, for the supervisor alone to real- 
ize that there are growth possibilities. 
The teachers themselves, somehow must 
come to feel the need to reconstruct 
practice, deepen insights, expand activi- 
ties, or further refine techniques. If the 
supervisor is keen and sensitive, he will 
know whether he has struck upon some- 
thing which the teachers feel is also their 
problem, and represents their needs. Un- 
less this is true, there will not be the 
interest and energy on the part of the 
teachers which is required in making 
real progress. 

Early in the process, but after the first 
stirrings have actually taken place, the 
supervisor and teachers might well come 
together to discuss quite openly and 
freely what their needs are. Actually 
there is no generalized procedure for the 
improvement of any school program. 
Each school situation will present its 
particular problems and its individual 
needs, and the supervisor must function 
in relation to these particular needs, and 
not in terms of some preconceived plan 
or system of instruction. If the super- 


(Continued on page 273) 
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Our Readers Say 











So far, in this issue, supervisors, curriculum directors, principals, and college faculty 
members have had their say about supervision and the human relationships involved when 





it becomes a group process. But what do the consumers—the teachers—have to say? What, 
in their opinion, makes for the kind of supervision which they want and need, the kind in 
which they can move freely, in which they, together with the total educational staff, can 
work most effectively toward building improved programs of learning in modern schools? 


Here is what they say. 


This Is the Kind of Supervisor We Want 


DURING my eight years as a first grade 
teacher, I have had three supervisors, and 
when I see teachers shudder at mention 
of “the supervisor” I don’t get the point 
because my three have been so very 
human, and sympathetic, and appreciative 
of my effort, and so very tactfully helpful. 
They all had been in my shoes and knew 
the ups and downs of my job thoroughly. 
They all had the ability and the willing- 
ness to make me feel encouraged, inspired, 
and more confident. I felt that all three 
of them were sincere teachers and sincere 
friends. 


I THINK teachers appreciate positive 
ideas and definite suggestions from their 
supervisor. We want her to be our direc- 
tor, our pace-maker, and our coordinator. 
We want her to help us get out and stay 
out of ruts. We appreciate consideration 
of our ideas and enthusiasms. 


1 WAS blessed at the beginning .of my 
teaching career by having the guidance of 
my superintendent. My confidence in 
myself as a teacher I owe in a great meas- 
ure to his confidence in me, to his kindly 
interest in my problems, and to the tactful 
manner in which he phrased the neces- 
sary constructive criticism. From him | 
learned to regard a supervisor, not as a 
critical “inspector,” but as a helpful friend. 


I THINK perhaps, that what I appreciate 
most is the manner in which the super- 
visory job was approached. I like the op- 
portunities given for sharing of ideas in 
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our grade meetings. I like the interested 
way in which the supervisor listens to all 
ideas, regardless of personal opinion. I like 
the way in which she reaches out for new 
ideas, and the kind of help we are getting 
in our series of music meetings. I like these 
opportunities to know her as a friend— 
I like her informality and her accessibility. 


THESE ARE some of the things that have 
made supervision both enjoyable and help- 
ful to me: A supervisor who has: 

A sense of humor. This certainly saves 
the teacher’s day many times. 
Enthusiasm. This adds new zest and in- 
spiration to a teacher’s work. 

Sincerity. Nothing is more pleasing than 
to feel your supervisor is sincere in all 
she says. 

Kindliness. The ability of a supervisor to 
put herself in the teacher’s place and know 
her difficulties gives perfect understanding 
between teacher and supervisor. 

Courage to carry out ideas. If ideas are 
given and yet the way they are carried out 
not forced on the teacher there will be co- 
operation. Results are the important thing. 
Self control. Ability not to reflect your 
feelings. 

Willingness to take as well as give ideas. 
Self confidence. Knowing you have some- 
thing worthwhile to give. 

A true desire to help children through 
teacher contact. 

Ability. To see the teacher’s best ability 
and be ready to strengthen the teacher by 
calling attention to it. This gives the 
teacher encouragement. The poor tech- 
niques will naturally grow less. 
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THE SUPERVISOR must first identify 
himself as a teacher. Active participation 
in the classroom, aside from the knowl- 
edge it gives concerning the needs of the 
group, provides the supervisor the oppor- 
tunity of working with the teacher. 


THE SUPERVISOR needs to be ready 
to share the problems of the teacher. The 
teacher needs the security of knowing 
that the supervisor will listen and then 
discuss her problems objectively. How 
often the feeling prevails that an aware- 
ness and admission of one’s problems is an 
evidence of poor teaching. The supervisor 
who welcomes professional discussions en- 
courages teacher growth. 


ESSENTIAL to effective supervision is 
the capacity of both teacher and super- 
visor to view tasks objectively, and to 
supplement the ability and effort of each 
other with courage, tact, vision, and 
honesty. The greater responsibility rests 
upon the supervisor, who must. stimulate 
and direct the initiative of the teacher, be 
in turn, guided and enriched by the ac- 
cumulated experience of the group he 
directs, and be capable of growth. 


IN OUR city we have had the good for- 
tune to work and have fun with our 
supervisors. Through hours of conferences 
and in small groups we have worked and 
laughed over various educational prob- 
lems. We have learned to have respect for 
each others’ opinions. There is a give and 
take on both sides that has given both 
supervisor and teacher an insight into the 
other’s point of view. Thus, the super- 
visor’s theories have had a chance to find 
expression in the actual classroom practice 
of the teacher. 


A SENSE of humor and tolerance have 
made us good friends. Perhaps, it is be- 
cause we have known each other so long 
that we understand our positions so 
clearly. When our supervisors come, it is 
not, “How long will they stay?” but, 
rather, “Do you have to leave so soon?” 
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BOTH TEACHERS and supervisors are 
human and both can do better work if 
there is some evidence of appreciation. A 
just appreciation of the teacher’s efforts 
on the part of the supervisor will in- 
crease the teacher’s interest and enthu- 
siasm and will add greatly to her power 
as an instructor. A just appreciation of 
the supervisor’s efforts on the part of the 
teacher will make it easier for her to give 
the necessary assistance in directing and 
leading all the teachers in the system 
toward a unity of aims, purposes, and 
ideals. 


SUPERVISORS should come to teachers 
in a spirit of sincere helpfulness. Teachers 
should meet supervision with an attitude of 
open-mindedness and a willingness to 
learn and do. If teachers show any at- 
titude of hostility and opposition, there is 
possibly some reason for doing so. Per- 
haps, at some time in their teaching career 
they have experienced the wrong kind of 
supervision. Because of tactless and in- 
efficient supervision in the past the word 
“supervisor” to some teachers is synony- 
mous with destructive criticism, misunder- 
standing, and discouragement. 


I HAVE not been under supervision too 
long, so I am really not qualified to com- 
ment—but I know that I like the friendly 
kind which comes from a person who is 
not too far removed from the classroom; 
from the one who does not assume the 
role of an “inspector,” but who honestly 
aims to help the teacher, and does so by 
giving helpful suggestions, by doing some 
actual teaching, and by conducting group 
discussions with the teachers. 


A CHARACTERISTIC necessary to both 
teacher and supervisor is one of sugges- 
tibility: Sincere suggestions are construc- 
tive and should be received as such. 


This Is the Kind of Help We Need 


* A feeling of equality with the super- 
visor, with consideration that her position 
is merely a different one from the teach- 
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er’s will help in understanding between 
the two. 


* The main purpose of supervision should 
be to aid the classroom teacher in the 
art of teaching. It is not necessary that 
the supervisor be highly specialized in any 
one particular field, save the technique of 
teaching. 


* Right human relationships are not simply 
a part of successful supervisory activities— 
they are supervision. Rightly conceived, 
supervision is the integrating process of 
bringing all parties in the teaching process 
into the right relationships. When the 
right relationships are made between the 
personalities involved, then the physical 
and objective factors fall easily into the 
right place. Regard for human personality 
is basic in successful teaching and when 
supervisors have worked out a functioning 
program in which all concerned retain 
their dignities of personalities they have 
achieved their program. 


* The supervisor as a specialist and guide 
should have something worthwhile and 
practical to offer if the need is apparent 
or a request is made. He should be willing 


and prepared to demonstrate or show that 
his ways or theories are workable. Crit- 
icism should be constructive. Help should 
be given the teacher in thinking through 
a problem and making a decision in regard 
to a possible solution. 


* Regardless of the procedures used in 
supervision I suggest that the supervisor 
not forget the human element and bear 
in mind that children, teachers, and even 
supervisors have their bad as well as good 
moments! 

* A supervisor may help most by bringing 
into the classroom and to the teacher some 
fresh ideas in the line of work she rep- 
resents and thus become an inspiration. 
She is not hampered with the many de- 
tails of organization, of subject matter, and 
of playground, and is able to concentrate 
on her chosen field. Bulletins, though they 
give directions, fail to stimulate to any 
great degree—much less than personal con- 
tact at not infrequent intervals. 
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* The supervision we need most is that 
which sees the lack of materials, the lack 
of space for storing and using such ma- 
terials, and goes about supplying these 
needs. Our teachers are basically trained 
but the supervisor in his position is better 
able to get the things his teachers need and 
then show the way they may be best used 
in a crowded classroom. 


* The kind of supervision that we are in 
need of is that which is based upon teacher 
participation in all the problems of the 
instructional program in its broadest sense. 
In this way it is a democratic process and 
not a superimposing of ideas upgn the 
teachers. Much can be accomplished to- 
ward this approach by departmental meet- 
ings with consultants wherein common 
problems of instruction may be discussed 
and worked upon in a cooperative manner. 


* The word “supervision” should be 
synonymous with the word helpfulness. 
The word “supervisor” should imply every 
quality of an assistant not in the sense of 
being subordinate to, but as a complement 
having the background and understanding 
to render this assistance. 


* The supervisor should be easily accessible 
to the teacher when she needs advice and 
help. A realization of the fact that a teach- 
er’s time is limited and valuable will play 
a great part in promoting better relation- 
ships. 


* It seems to me that more of the super- 
vision needs to be on a practical or real- 
istic basis rather than on the theoretical 
or philosophical level. While it is definitely 
the work of a supervisor to develop with 
her teachers a sound philosophy for the 
program under supervision, it is often dis- 
heartening to a teacher needing help on 
the basis of this philosophy. Supervisors 
could often help more with practical, 
workable ideas for classroom procedure. 


* The ideal supervisor should create the 
attitude of working with the classroom 
teacher rather than that of observing with 
a critical attitude. Teachers should be en- 
couraged to consult supervisors on class- 
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room problems and should be given con- 
crete and helpful advice. This should not 
lead to additional critical attention as the 
penalty for straightforward discussion but 
should bring forth concrete and helpful 
advice and a real desire to serve in making 
the teacher’s situation better. The super- 
visor should be willing to demonstrate 
his or her theories and work out the special 
problems of that group. Most of all, they 
should encourage and arrange for inte- 
grating the efforts of all specialists in solv- 
ing problems. 


* At the end of the day one hears the 
everlasting complaint of the teacher “I’m 
just too tired.” Why is this so? Is this more 
of a mental tiredness than a physical one? 
Is this because the teacher has gone off on 
a tangent in her classroom philosophy? 
Could the supervisor sense this feeling of 
tenseness? So many of us think the super- 
visor should only be called for classroom 
problems, but I feel that we have missed 
a real service the supervisor could give us. 

In our everyday classroom duties the 
teacher often fails to look beyond the four 
walls of her room. We say “How terrible,” 
and yet how guilty we all are. Ever so 
often I feel myself slipping in this direc- 
tion and then begin to think “What’s 
wrong with me?” “What’s wrong with 
teaching?” We talk, think, feel and almost 
eat educational problems. Morning, noon, 
and night this circle repeats. Now is the 
time for the supervisor to step in and 
straighten out the mental quagmire into 
which we have unconsciously and un- 
willingly fallen. Teachers need mental 
supervision often. They need clear think- 
ing reestablished in their minds. They need 
fresh encouragement. They need re- 
minders of the fundamental reasons for 
teaching our nation’s most precious heri- 
tage—boys and girls. I feel that older 
experienced teachers need this supervision 
more than the teacher newly graduated 
from college. Supervision like this may 
cause many a weary teacher to smile at 
the end of the busy school day and eagerly 
look forward to the new day full of 
healthy curiosities and miracles. 
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* Supervision which is satisfying to teach- 
ers could evolve from a “follow through” 
program. The teacher should be given not 
just one general meeting on a subject but 
a series of discussions in detailed tech- 
niques. Often teachers are left to flounder 
with a few generalities to which to cling. 
Many times it is felt that supervisors sug- 
gest ideas, but fail the teachers in “follow- 
ing through” in their application. 


* Rapport between teachers and super- 
visors would be bettered if the latter could 
in some way show their realization of the 
barrage of innovations and changes in 
every aspect of the curriculum. Other- 
wise teachers no sooner reach a sense of 
security in some subject than it is re- 
moved by another bombardment of plans. 


* Leadership in supervision; more super- 
vision so that more frequent conferences 
between teachers and supervisors would 
be possible; dynamic personalities in 
supervision; understanding supervisors; 
creative supervisors; supervisors who 
stimulate the best teachers to do their best 
as well as helping the mediocre and poor 
teachers; democratic supervision; special 
supervision as well as general supervision 
such as art, music, physical education 
supervisors; supervisors who can and do 
demonstrate when necessary; trained © 
supervisors; a supervisor who has had 
wide experience; a supervisor who can 
meet the need—suggest, organize, demon- 
strate, direct to sources of materials; 
friend who anticipates needs and stands 
ready to justify teacher positions; a super- 
visor who keeps in touch and shares cur- 
rent trends in teaching fields; one who 
knows and practices child psychology; 
one who works with children and teachers 
when she comes into a classroom; super- 
vision that will keep us in touch with the 
best of everything being done. 


Supervision, To Us, Means Joint Respon- 
sibility for Helping Children Learn and 
Grow 

{ I do not think there would be much 

conflict of personalities if our basic edu- 

cational philosophy were the same; if we 
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agree that our basic idea is to teach chil- 
dren, more than subject matter; to develop 
a well-rounded personality in children. A 
sincere belief in this is needed of both 
teacher and supervisor. 


{ Whether one is an inexperienced or a 
seasoned teacher, a perfect harmony 
should exist between supervisor and 
teacher. One might secure this harmony 
strictly thru cooperation and emphasiz- 
ing the “we” attitude for both parties are 
working toward one goal—the interest of 
the child. 


{ As a teacher in the primary school I 
should like to have help in learning to 
know my children better. I believe that 
this help can best be given by the super- 
visor working directly with the children 
side by side with the teacher. In this way 
she will be able to help the teacher solve 
the many and varied individual problems 
which arise in the average classroom. 


Would a New Name Help? 


+ My suggestion would be to discontinue 
the name or term, “supervision” or “super- 
visor.” Several terms or combinations of 
them could serve the office better. It might 
be “counselor,” “coordinator,” or say, 
“fellowship worker”—or something to in- 
dicate such a status. 


+ Teachers need to feel that supervisors 
are really for help instead of criticism. It 
might help to rename them “consultants” 
rather than “supervisors.” 


+ It is doubtful if we should refer to 
supervision with the term, supervision. 
Supervision should be only on call. The 
best way to improve instruction is to get 
teachers interested in seeking the cause 
and solution to problems. First, teachers 
must realize their problems. It is doubtful 
that any improvement can come from 
having problems pointed out by a person 
superior in rank. 


+ Many professional people and execu- 
tives have advisors and since teaching is 
a profession, it is just as much in order for 
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a teacher to be helped and advised rather 
than being “supervised.” 


We Speak Our Minds About Visits, 
Conferences, Demonstrations 


PERSONALLY I never seem to do a 
good job of teaching when under direct 
supervision. Perhaps it is because of ex- 
periencing very little of it in my teaching. 
Most of the trouble is a feeling of un- 
preparedness. With all the multiplicity of 
necessary tasks and duties that can be 
accomplished only outside of school hours 
there is very little time for proper plan- 
ning, motivation of work, and diagnoses 
of weakness. Then too, I am one of those 
teachers who actually feels frightened of 
my superiors and often am afraid to air 
my problems. I wouldn’t suggest omitting 
supervision as I know that some is neces- 
sary. If the observer will talk with one 
mentioning the good as well as the weak 
points and offer any helpful suggestions 
it would make one feel much better about 
it. To have anyone dash out in a hurry 
with never a word either way does leave 
one “up in the air.” 


I BELIEVE a supervisor can be of the 
greatest value by occasionally taking over 
the room situation and putting into actual 
practice for the teacher some of the sug- 
gestions and points he has made. This 
breaks down the feeling—“Well it is fine 
for him to sit and comment but could he 
really make it work with these children.” 
Teachers, like children learn by seeing 
something actually performed before them. 
After such a demonstration in the room, | 
believe the supervisor and teacher should 
sit down and discuss the whole procedure 
together. 


CONFERENCES with supervisors too 
often come at the end of a teaching dav 
when both teacher and supervisor are tired 
and on edge. Often the supervisor inter- 
rupts a carefully planned daily schedule by 
expecting a half hour following his midday 
visit in which to discuss his observations. 
I suggest that each classroom teacher be 
given free time during the day to be used 
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not only to meet with his supervisors in 
relaxing and informative discussion, but 
also to help the teacher make better plans 
for his teaching day. 


THE SUPERVISOR should have a con- 
ference with each teacher following the 
observation of her work. This gives the 
teacher a chance to get any help she 
desires and gives the supervisor an oppor- 
tunity to be of assistance to that teacher. 


I BELIEVE the long visits of a superior 
to observe a teacher’s work benefit no 
one. Teachers expend too much nervous 
energy and this fact builds a barrier be- 
tween the two. Teachers begin to look 
with displeasure upon the supervisor’s visit. 
I don’t believe that teachers are afraid of 
supervisors; the nervous tension which is 
built up and sustained by a prolonged 
visit is really caused by worry over what 
mood the children will be in during that 
particular period—children are very un- 
predictable. 


THERE IS a decided feeling on my part 
that the supervisor should spend more time 
in the classroom—actually teaching and 
taking over classroom responsibilities, 
thereby becoming more familiar and sym- 
pathetic with classroom problems (the 
maladjusted child, confirmed disciplinary 
cases) and “the multifarious duties encum- 
bent upon pedagogues in general!” 


SUPERVISORS’ visits result in emo- 
tionally upsetting teachers, especially be- 
ginners. Their visits often are dreaded 
and remembered long afterwards. Teach- 
ers’ sympathy for one another is prevalent 
instead of supervisor-teacher understand- 
ing. With conscientious teachers this 
understanding depends on the supervisor. 
The supervisor is the one who through 
experience, wide study, and observation 
holds his position as an expert in the school 
system. After a classroom visit of a limited 
time, the merits and needs become appar- 
ent to him. The resultant friendly talk 
with constructive criticism and encourage- 
ment will do much to build up the teach- 
er’s confidence in the supervisor and give 
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the supervisor insight into classroom 
problems. 


THE TEACHER who is enterprising, 
alert, and forward-looking, does her job 
best when her initiative is not curbed by 
detailed classroom supervision. 


You Can Help Remove the Barriers to 
Effective Human Relationships 


{ These are some of the barriers: 
. Lack of actual experience. 
. Narrowmindedness. 


. Tendency toward favoritism. 
. Theoretical mind functioning—far re- 
moved from realities. 
Too limited contact. 
Fear of teacher for supervisor. 
. Listening to whispers of others. 
. Fear of, or antagonism against 
criticism. 
g. Lack of constructive criticism. 
10. Lack of word of praise. 


“Unapproachable” air. Too adversely 
critical attitude. Tendency to flatter. 
“Gushiness.” Air of making teacher feel 
she is “behind the times.” 

A critical, aloof, autocratic attitude on 
the part of supervisor. (Teachers are sensi- 
tive to disapproval, criticism, and superior 
authority when administered in a dicta- 
torial manner.) The note-taking super- 
visor. (It is disconcerting to the classroom 
teacher to have a supervisor take notes 
during visitation.) A supervisor who asks 
teachers to conform to rules and regula- 
tions which would hinder individual 
growth. 

Fear of negative criticism; fear of losing 
job; inferiority complex; lack of under- 
standing; too few personal contacts; lack 
of mutual acceptance on part of teacher 
and supervisor; lack of friendly coopera- 
tion; lack of knowing each other as a 
person; failure to think through every 
problem together; lack of appreciation on 
the part of one or both. 


{ It seems to me that the biggest barrier 
to effective supervision is the natural 
reluctance of the teacher to have the 
supervisor observe her teaching. The very 
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presence of the supervisor often defeats its 
own purpose to observe a natural situa- 
tion because, with the supervisor present, 
the situation is no longer completely 
natural. A constructive rather than a 
denunciatory criticism on the part of the 
supervisor would cause the teacher to have 
a more confident feeling and a more 
receptive mind. 


{ A definite barrier seems 10 be an attitude 
that supervision is a reflection on the 
ability of the teacher and not for the pur- 
pose of providing valuable assistance for 
the benefit of the children. Fearful antici- 
pation of supervision is spread from 
teacher to teacher. This must be elim- 
inated if supervision is to be effective. 


{ Equality of training, position, salary, 
and social status will make for unity in 
our profession. When the supervisor and 
the teacher meet on common educational 
ground, the work of each will become 
more significant. Stratification is no more 
helpful in the educational world than the 
world at large. It might be helpful to drop 
the very name supervisor and adopt such 
a one as consultant-teacher. We are all 
teachers who function in different areas 
of education. 


{ One of the barriers to effective human 
relationships in supervision is the fact that 
many supervisors have been away from 
actual teaching so long that they have lost 
touch with real classroom situations. It 
might be well for more supervisors to do 
as one whom I know. After several years 
of supervision she relinquishes her super- 
visory position and for a year or two is 
a regular classroom teacher. She does it 
for two reasons; she does not want to 
lose her fine understanding of boys and 
girls and real classroom situations, and 
second, she loves to teach. 


" Schools of today need well-informed, 
directive supervision. Perhaps, the most 
serious barriers to effective supervision are 
lack of actual classroom experience, lack of 
knowledge of problems peculiar to given 
communities, and personal frustrations. In 
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too many instances persons who have been 
highly successful in related fields of en- 
deavor become supervisors of classroom 
teachers. Such persons need a rich and 
successful period of classroom experience 
as a background for any constructive 
supervision of the same. Various com- 
munities within a single urban district 
present a panorama of special problems. 
A supervisor who is sensitive to the spe- 
cial needs of community areas will prove 
a valuable source of directive effort. 
Finally, adjusted personalities, persons who 
clearly perceive the problems of their own 
lives, can view the problems of others 
objectively and build up the most desir- 
able relationships with those under their 
guidance. 


{ One of the greatest barriers to effective 
supervision is the system of teacher rat- 
ing. Too often the teacher who needs help 
the most is afraid to ask for it and will 
try to conceal her difficulties for fear of 
receiving a low rating. If they could be 
encouraged to look upon supervisors as 
helpers instead of critics, that feeling of 
restraint could be more easily broken 
down. 


We Teachers Have Responsibilities Too 


* Adequate teachers welcome competent 
professional counselors who bring to them 
the broader aspects of education in a 
democracy and who are able to interpret 
the philosophies of education in the light 
of specific classroom needs. They must 
understand each other’s services and ap- 
preciate the effort made in developing 
better teaching and learning methods. 
Educational counselors have a right to 
expect that the teachers are in every way 
professional and are willing to bring their 
school problems to them. They must view 
each problem cooperatively and each as- 
sume his share of the responsibility in 
solving it. Supervisor and teacher must 
attempt to be without prejudices and open 
to suggestion and reason in order that the 
teacher may be free to carry out the best 
educational policies for her class. 
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Due to the type of supervision and 
criticism many teachers have experienced 
in the past, they are prone to resent the 
idea. It would seem that teachers must be 
more willing to accept suggestions, to ap- 
proach the new supervision with open 


supervision should be a cooperative ac- 
tivity. No teacher who feels antagonism 
aor or from a supervisor can receive much 
help from that source. In other words, 
there should be no feeling of “snooper- 
vising” on the part of either person. If a 


minds, and exhibit a willingness to look 
at the supervisor as a helper rather than a 
critic. Such an approach cannot help but 
break down barriers. 


person goes into a classroom in the spirit 
of helpfulness, and the teacher receives that 
help in the spirit in which it is given, she 
can definitely profit; for no one is perfect, 
and anyone can learn from even less quali- 
fied people than those our administrators 
have selected as supervisors. 


* We need a constructive, unbiased under- 
standing of the responsibilities of super- 
visor and supervised. To be effective, 


Yes, our teachers have spoken. We believe that what they have had to say is important 
and that they have spoken in a spirit of cooperation and sincerity. It gives us something 
to mull over—to chew on. 

To the teachers from whom these evaluations come we say, “Thank you” for a candid 
look at ourselves. You have spoken from every part of the country and from all types of 
communities. We wish that we might have used every statement instead of the selected 
few. But—in the space we have—we tried to hit the high spots in this look at ourselves. 

To the supervisors who cooperated with us we also say a sincere “Thank you.” We 
were delighted to hear from many of you that the process used in thinking together on the 
problem was helpful and important in itself. May we share with you the statement from 
one supervisor who worked with us on the project? 


“OUR PROGRAM called for conferences of all faculties from August 13 to Octo- 
ber 8. The supervisors spent the day in each of the thirty-four schools and had a 
conference with each school faculty at the close of school. 

This gave us an opportunity to discuss the four questions: What kind of super- 
vision do we need most? What are some of the barriers to human relationships in 
the supervisory process? What are some of the most valuable assets to super- 
vising in the area of human relationships? How may supervisors and teachers learn 
to know each other better? We felt that in so doing we have promoted a better 
human relationship between ourselves and our teachers. Question four suggested 
more contacts and as a result we planned nine buffet suppers at my home to which 
we invited faculty members by schools. They were asked to come and bring 
husbands and wives. These were most informal occasions. It has meant much to 
all of us and has given the supervisors a delightful experience.” 


: It’s ~o a further try, we believe. How about sitting down with teachers and talking 
it over 
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GLASS HOUSES ARE HANDY 


“I HATE you! I hate youl! 1 HATE 
YOU!!!” Billy shrieked his defiance as 
Miss Hart forcibly removed him from. the 


I hate you! 


sandbox where he had been gleefully 
throwing sand in other youngsters’ eyes 
and hair. Miss Hart had tried gentle per- 
suasion, reason, and command, but nothing 
had worked the way the psychology books 
said it was supposed to. 

Billy was punctuating his cries of hate 
with some pretty vicious kicks on Miss 
Hart’s shins, and aimless wild punches with 
his free hand. Miss Hart felt a flush of 
anger rise from her neck to her face. No 
youngster in her room could get by with 
such impertinence! She’d show him! All 
at once, she realized that her grip on Billy’s 
arm was exerting greater force than was 
necessary for mere restraint. At the same 
moment she had a sudden memory of an 
incident which had occurred that morn- 
ing concerning use of the school bus. 

“What made me think of that business 
about the bus at a time like this?” Miss 
Hart wondered. “I guess it’s this hot feel- 
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ing around the ears. I was mad clear 
through about that bus affair, and maybe 
I’m angry now.” 

They say a drowning man sees his whole 
life in review in the few seconds before 
he goes down for the last time. Certainly 
Miss Hart was too busy at the moment to 
worry about thoughts of drowning men, 
but later she realized that the fast think- 
ing she did then was at about the speed 
of a life review in a second or two. 

This was the day for which she had 
asked for a bus to take her children to the 
zoo. Then at nine o’clock, Mrs. Reynolds 
had asked her to postpone the trip. 

“The reasons were pretty good, really,” 
Miss Hart admitted. Another group 
wanted to see a particular exhibit at the 
museum, and this was the last day of the 
showing. “Then why did I get so angry?” 
she asked herself. “I wanted to act just like 
Billy. I wanted to shout, ‘I hate you!’ at 
the top of my lungs. I 
didn’t, of course, but 
that dirty look I gave 
Mrs. Reynolds was al- 
most as good, and the 
way I stalked out of 
the room was pretty 
sure to let her know 
what I meant! 

“But it wasn’t fair! 
My request was in 
earlier. What right has 
someone else to ask me 
to change my plans? 
Does that other teacher 
think she’s so much 
more important than | 
am? I guess I’m as im- 
portant as anybody else 
around here! 

Billy was still kicking and screaming. 
Gently, Miss Hart released her grasp, 


Dirty look 
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stooped down and looked in 
his eyes. 

“I know how you feel, 
Billy,” she said quietly. “I 
feel that way, too, sometimes. 
Everybody feels that way 
once in a while. We don’t 
like to be told we can’t do 
things we want to do. But 
just remember this: we all 
like you, even if we don’t 
always like the things you do. 
Now why don’t you go play 
on the jungle-gym?” 

Billy’s startled expression 
was almost comical. This 
wasn’t what he had expected 
at all! Miss Hart could almost see how he 
was turning things over in his mind. 
Should he stamp his foot and say, “No!” 
Should he keep’ on 
screaming and kicking? 
Miss Hart waited pa- 
tiently for his decision. 
The slow. smile _ he 
finally mustered before 
he trotted happily to- 
ward the jungle-gym 
was worth a month’s 
salary to his teacher! 

That night Miss Hart’s 
entry in her diary read 
like this: 

“Learned something 
about being angry today. Didn’t actually 
tell Mrs. Reynolds I hated her, but I 
presented reasonable facsimile thereof! 
Billy said he hated me (no mere facsimiles 
for him; he used a direct approach). We 
both used the same excuses for being 


angr y: 


1. We were kept from doing what we 
wanted to do by ‘circumstances beyond 
our control.’ I wanted to go to the zoo 
with my group. Billy wanted to throw 
sand. We got sore when we couldn't 
have our way. 

2. We felt our personal status was 


Turning things 
over 


MA \ 


Slow smile 
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Dear diary 


threatened. To me the threat came from 
Mrs. Reynolds and that other teacher. I 
remember saying to myself that I was 
just as important as anybody else. Why 
should I be singled out for a special 
punishment? I suppose Billy had similar 
thoughts; I threatened his status. He, too, 
wanted to be just as important as others 
in the group. In fact, throwing sand 
may have been his way of trying to 
prove his importance to the other 
youngsters. 

3. I suppose the psychologists would say 
we used anger as a ‘guilt projection.’ 
Both Billy and I knew we were acting 
as we weren't supposed to, as our reason 
said we shouldn’t, so we both became 
the more angry. Then we were ashamed 
at being angry, and that made us all 
the more annoyed with ourselves and 
the world. 


“There may have been other reasons 
back of what each of us did, of course, 
but we had enough in common for me to 
understand. I’m glad, sometimes, that I 
live in a glass house. I think I'll begin to 
look for more things I have in common 
with youngsters who misbehave. Maybe 
there are more of them than I realize. 
Glass houses can come in handy!” 














THE LISTENING POST 








THE EDUCATIONAL problem of para- 
mount importance today is that of getting 
sufficient funds to get and hold good 
teachers and to maintain good schools for 
all of America’s children and youth. 

Since 1939, according to the National 
Education Association, some 350,000 
teachers have left the profession mainly 
because of the relatively low salaries paid. 
And only one-third as many young people 
in college were preparing to teach last 
year as in 1941, as pointed out by a recent 
survey of the North Central Association. 
These figures highlight the fact that, in 
nearly every community in America, 
teachers are finding that their salaries are 
far from adequate to meet high and rising 
living costs. As a result they are making 
strong requests for upward salary adjust- 
ments. 

In New York City, teachers organiza- 
tions are urging the city and the state to 
provide a $1000 increase in all annual 
salaries. In St. Paul, teachers have gone 
on strike to press demands for salary in- 
creases which would raise the present 
$1300-$2800 range to $2400 annual figure 
for beginners and a maximum of $5000 
for those having college degrees. Next 
door, in Minneapolis, the teachers last 
month accepted a salary proposal which 
set a $2000 minimum and a $3600 maximum 
on annual salaries in 1947, and in addition 
obtained a $150 cost-of-living bonus. In 
Chicago, teachers have requested an im- 
mediate salary increase of 30 per cent for 
the present school year. And in these and 
many other places parent groups and other 
education-minded organizations are sup- 
porting the teachers who are seeking over- 
due and justifiable salary increases. 

Where community resources are suf- 
ficient, these increased salaries can be pro- 
vided if local citizens who want good 
schools and teachers for their children 
work vigorously for them. Also in states 
that have resources to render greater state 
aid, residents can obtain more funds for 
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More Funds for Public Schools—America’s Number One Need 












public education. In California, for ex- 
ample, last November the people voted 
overwhelmingly for a proposition which 
provided for state aid guaranteeing a mini- 
mum of $2400 a year for every teacher. 

When these figures are compared with 
those released by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce in the Survey of Current Busi- 
ness, August 1946, the national respon- 
sibility to finance public education is 
clearly indicated. That department re- 
ported that between 1940 and 1945 the 
per capita income payments to all in- 
dividuals went up 100 per cent! The 
percentage increase ranged from 49 per 
cent in Nevada to 205 per cent in North 
Dakota! 

But the urgency of the need for more 
funds for education cannot be met by all 
communities and all states. The poorer 
states are already making greater financial 
effort in terms of their economic resources 
than are many of the richer states. Yet 
these poorer states cannot furnish even the 
minimum level of education which their 
children should have. While making the 
most of its economic ability to support 
education, what the poorest state spends 
per classroom unit is in the shocking ratio 
of 1 to 60 what the richest state spends 
per unit. 

All of this means that many of the 
poorer states must have greater financial 
assistance from the federal government. 
Only thus will they be able to raise and 
to equalize educational opportunities 
throughout local school districts; to supply 
more nearly adequate buildings, equip- 
ment, and materials; to attract and hold 
better teachers; and to make schooling 
more vital and significant to children. 

In the 79th Congress, which recessed in 
July 1946, the National Education Associa- 
tion supported § 181 entitled Educational 
Finance Act of 1946, sponsored by Senator 
Lister Hill (for himself, Senator Elbert D. 
Thomas, and Senator Robert A. Taft). 


(Continued on page 273) 
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LEARN AND LIVE by Clara M. Olson 
and Norman D. Fletcher (New York, 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc., 1946) 
is aN appropriate title for the book which 
explains and describes the “Project in 
Applied Economics” as devised and ad- 
ministered by three state institutions of 
higher learning under the direction of the 
Alfred P. Sloan Foundation, Inc. 

Written in. a clear and pleasing style, 
the book reads as a story of three boys 
born to families of low incomes with little 
or no knowledge of how to utilize what 
may be had from their environment to 
feed, clothe, and shelter themselves and 
how these boys learned in school to better 
the condition of their families. 

The book is in fact an explanation of 
how certain schools carried on an experi- 
ment to determine whether learning in 
the school could be geared to the needs 
of its children to the end that the level 
of living in communities would be raised. 
Very clearly, yet not in too lengthy a 
manner, the problems of food, shelter, and 
clothing in low-income rural areas are 
considered. Kentucky carried on the ex- 
periment relating to food; Florida, hous- 
ing; and Vermont, clothing. What ma- 
terials were needed for the children’s 
learning, how these materials were pre- 
pared and used, and how the experiences 
in school affected the living in the home 
are depicted in an interesting manner. 

Change in the ways of living is a slow 
process. The experiments have not con- 
tinued long enough for evidence of change 
for the better to be conclusive, yet there 
are hopeful signs and promising indica- 
tions. That vegetables now grown in the 
gardens of some families were unknown 
to them before the experiment, that Lynn’s 
new home was not of boards and battens 
but of insulated walls and included a bath- 
room and a convenient kitchen, that the 
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young Vermont girl could make.a com- 
fortable wardrobe for her entrance in the 
academy—all point to experiences in the 
school which affected favorably the eco- 
nomic well-living of its pupils. 

Included are several pages of a tentative 
plan with objectives, activities, and ma- 
terial for including food, clothing, and 
housing in the program of grades one in 
six. This material is invaluable for those 
who seek help in this area. 

The concluding chapter indicates what 
teachers colleges have done and may do 
to improve living in the schools. “The 
teacher is the greatest single factor in the 
effect the school has upon the level of liv- 
ing in the community.” To aid teachers, 
colleges still have a tremendous job to do. 

All teachers should read the book to gain 
consciousness of what they teach in rela- 
tion to the needs of those whom they 
teach. The teacher of a rural school in 
low-income areas cannot afford to miss 
the book if she would do her job well.— 
C. Marguerite Morse, Pinellas County 
Schools, Florida. 


THE SELECTION OF SONGS for use 
in social studies will be greatly simplified 
and improved if teachers and supervisors 
have access to the pamphlet Song Source 
Material for Social Study Units, prepared 
by Frances Wright and Laverna Lossing 
of the University of California at Los 
Angeles. (Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1946, 90 cents.) This is the fourth 
edition of the publication, intended to 
meet the need for ready access to song 
materials for special uses. 

The authors state that music in the pub- 
lic schools has the double purpose of com- 
plementing the child’s musical life and of 
enriching his social studies experiences (as- 
suming this area as the core of the cur- 
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riculum). They have attempted to include 
only songs which contribute to the social 
studies program and at the same time 
possess high musical value. 

The songs are listed alphabetically by 
title under the heading of the social studies 
unit for which they would be valuable. 
Abbreviations of the titles of the books 
in which the songs may be found are used 
to conserve space, and the key to titles 
of books gives the full information con- 
cerning the author, title, and publisher. A 
list of publishers and their addresses is of 
further help. 


DEAR MR. ARCHITECT is the engaging 
title of a pamphlet designed and written 
by the Committee on Planning School Li- 
brary Quarters of the American Associa- 
tion of School Librarians. It is an effort to 
encourage cooperative planning of school 
library quarters by architects, librarians, 
teachers, and principals. Specific figures, 
plans, and diagrams are given, in addition 
to principles for allocation of space. The 
leaflet sells for 15 cents, or 10 cents if 100 
or more copies are ordered from: Sue 
Hefley, State Department of Education, 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


AN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF AMERI- 
CAN POLITICS by Edwin V. Mitchell is 
an attractive volume which is valuable for 
ready references as well as for recreational 
reading. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, 
1946, $3.75.) In alphabetical arrangement 
brief explanations of political slogans and 
expressions are given, clarifying the lan- 
guage used by the press and radio in rela- 
tion to the political scene. 

The definitions include factual material 
written in a colorful style, telling the 
derivation of the term and often relating 
the historical incident which gave the 
term its meaning. Campaign slogans, per- 
sonalities, party platforms, and such ex- 
pressions as “another county heard from,” 
“whispering campaign,” and “hell-bent for 
election” take on new meaning as one 
reads of the way they originated. Re- 
productions of all the important docu- 
ments in American history are included, 
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from the Mayflower Compact to the 
United Nations Charter. This book should 
encourage political literacy. It offers valu- 
able and pleasant reading for all those in- 
terested in a better understanding of 
American politics. 


ADULTS WHO READ POORLY pre- 
sent a difficult problem to the teacher or 
librarian concerned with adult education. 
Books for Adult Beginners (Chicago, 
American Library Association, 1946, 75 
cents) suggests approximately 500 titles, 
arranged by difficulty for grades I-IV and 
by subject matter for grades V-VII. The 
books were tested by either the Gray- 
Leary or the Flesch formula and meet 
standards of interest and adult appeal. 


THE PICTURE COLLECTION has long 
been considered a valuable part of any 
collection of instructional materials for 
schools. The current stress on films, film 
strips, and slides may cause some teachers 
to minimize the value of flat pictures and 
charts, available because of their low cost 
to the smallest schools, even those with- 
out sufficient funds for projectors. With 
this point of view, the editors of The 
Subscription Books Bulletin have prepared 
their October, 1946 issue, devoted to “The 
Library’s Picture Collection.” (American 
Library Association, 50 E. Huron St., 
Chicago, Ill., $2 a year or 50 cents a copy ). 

The purpose of the issue is included in 
the introductory statement: 

“In preparing this issue of Subscription 
Books Bulletin, it has been the intention 
of the subcommittee to supply an up-to- 
date list of sources offering worthwhile 
pictures, charts, and posters and to fur- 
nish brief evaluations of these materials. 
Reviews of picture services are grouped 
according to three general types of 
sources: commercial firms, museums, art 
dealers and societies, associations, and gov- 
ernment agencies. Sources for posters fall 
into two classes, commercial firms and 
non-profit organizations.” 

An attempt has been made to include 
materials to meet the needs of all sizes of 
school and public libraries. The per- 
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manence of the material was also con- 
sidered, as this might determine the value 
of giving effort and time to including 
individual items in the picture collection. 

Specific criteria used as a basis for selec- 
tion are: “photographic clarity, truthful 
color, worthwhile information, appro- 
priate size, the continuity of pictures or 
charts in sets, authenticity, simplicity, and 
the kind and amount of printed informa- 
tion which helps to interpret the pictures.” 

Sets of pictures and charts are given in- 
dividual descriptions including complete 
buying information, size, format, content 
or coverage, whether there is an accom- 
panying manual, evaluation according to 
the criteria mentioned above, and a definite 
statement as to whether the set is recom- 
mended for purchase or not. 

A section on “Museums and Art Dealers 
As Picture Sources” suggests the value of 
materials from these sources and lists the 
firms or museums publishing catalogs. 

While no effort is made to give in- 
structions for organizing picture files, sug- 
gestions are made of books that give such 
helpful information. Teachers are en- 
couraged to clip pictures from magazines, 
to use free materials from advertising and 
educational agencies, and to buy the pic- 
torial aids which have been found valuable 
teaching-learning tools. 

This particular issue of the Subscription 
Books Bulletin will prove very helpful to 
all teachers, supervisors, and librarians. It 
suggests the value of subscribing regularly 
to the publication, as a means of securing 
the advice of specialists concerning “sub- 
scription books.” 


JUNIOR REVIEWERS is the title of a 
monthly publication “covering all the new 
children’s books” and giving children’s 
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reactions to the titles. reviewed. (241 
Greenwood Street, Newton Centre 59, 
Massachusetts, $2.75 a year.) 

The magazine features “Books for Little 
Children,” “Books for Children 6 to 9,” 
“Books for Children 9 to 12,” “Books for 
Older Children,” “Books in Special Sub- 
jects,” and “New Editions of the Classics.” 
Under these headings, new books are pre- 
sented, with buying information and a 
brief annotation for each title. For the 
majority of the books, a brief review by 
a young reader is given and the age of the 
reviewer is indicated. In some cases, re- 
action of a group of children from schools, 
churches, or libraries is summarized. The 
evaluations are very frank and sincere and 
are a valuable guide to the value of new 
books from the child’s point of view. The 
department, “Books to Keep,” features 
each month a review of one book which 
children would like to own. 

The publication now has forty-three 
individual children who contribute re- 
views, in addition to the groups who co- 
operate from time to time. It offers many 
possibilities as a means of motivating 
youngsters to want to read, as a medium 
for presenting to children interesting re- 
views of new books, and as a suggestion 
for teachers to encourage children to 
evaluate what they read and to feel free to 
express their opinions. 


A REVISED EDITION of Books About 
Negro Life for Children, listing the titles 
included in the James Weldon Johnson 
Memorial Collection, has recently been 
prepared by Augusta Baker, librarian of 
the 135th Street Branch, New York Public 
Library. It may be secured from the Bu- 
reau of Intercultural Education for 10 
cents. 














International Relations. The public 
schools of Binghamton, (N. Y.), sponsored 
for Education Week, 1946 a community- 
school program on International Relations. 
All the departments of the school pointed 
their work toward this theme. Contribu- 
tions from the various racial groups repre- 
sented in the schools were used to advan- 
tage. The rich backgrounds of the homes 
of foreign-born citizens of the commu- 
nity, many of which are Slovak and Rus- 
sian, gave colorful assistance to the pro- 
gram. The development of the theme of 
understanding the people of other coun- 
tries brought fresh interest to the work of 
the music, art, homemaking, and _public- 
speaking departments. Radio broadcasts, 
assemblies, open house programs for the 
week were used in the project. Speakers 
on the subject of international relations 
were procured by the public schools for 
various service clubs and women’s organi- 
zations in the city. The churches cooper- 
ated by stressing this theme in their young 
people’s organizations and in their regular 
services on the Sunday of Education Week. 
—Lee J. McEwan, Superintendent. 


In-Service Seminars. The San Francisco 
(Calif.) Public Schools will offer a group 
of in-service seminars for local teachers. 
Each study group will consist of seven 
weekly meetings. The program for each 
meeting will consist of presentation of the 
problem followed by group discussion. 
Study groups will be offered in the follow- 
ing fields: nutrition, problems of child- 
hood, guidance, the air age, evaluation, 
city planning, use of the reading and math- 
ematics guides, health and physical educa- 
tion in the elementary school, problems of 
teaching reading in the secondary school, 
arts, use of community resources, and vis- 
ual aids. 
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Cooperative Curriculum Study Project.’ 
This last summer, the Minnesota Cooper- 
ating Schools for Curriculum Study con- 
ducted a workshop at the University of 
Minnesota. This was the end of the fourth 
year of an eight to ten years’ project of 
study in revision of the curriculum in this 
group of schools. Representatives of the 
schools, including the administrative offi- 
cers were present. The workshop was 
housed for its activities in one of the larg- 
est sorority houses adjacent to the campus. 
While the workshop had the facilities of 
the University Library and its staff, it pro- 
vided its own faculty with outstanding ele- 
mentary and secondary school leaders 
along with its own library, which was made 
possible by the pooling of the resources of 
the cooperating schools and several of the 
participants in the workshop. One school 
paid each attendant $100 for the summer 
session. This school spent approximately 
$4000 alone on the workshop. Preparations 
are being made for a workshop for next 
summer with several of the schools plan- 
ning 100 per cent enrollment, or at least 
larger enrollment than they had this year. 
—Nelson L. Bossing, Professor of Educa- 
tion and Director of the Curriculum Proj- 
ect. 


University Field Service. Through the 
Bureau of School Service of the School of 
Education at Syracuse University, the re- 
sources of the university are made avail- 
able to public school systems in upstate 
New York. These resources include con- 
sultants for local in-service workshops for 
teachers, instructors for extension courses, 
research workers for cooperative school 
studies, and materials from the University 
Library, Film Library, Evaluation Service 
Center, and Psychological Services Center. 
This fall six school systems in cooperation 
with the Bureau will have organized work- 
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shops around the study of local problems. 
In each of these programs, teachers from 
all grade levels are participating. In one 
ease, the entire faculty of the school sys- 
tem is involved. A total of 200 teachers 
are participating in the six programs. Ap- 
propriate consultants are selected by the 
local staff or its planning committee with 
the help of a representative from the Bu- 
reau of School Service. In each program 
there is one full-time consultant or work- 
shop director and from three to ten extra 
consultants, the number depending upon 
the nature of the problem and the interests 
and needs of the local group. A minimum 
budget is established cooperatively in each 
case based on the cost of the consultant 
help required to assist members of the local 
group in finding solutions to their prob- 
lems. The local boards of education con- 
tribute substantially to the support of these 
programs; the teachers themselves pay the 
balance. In all cases the teachers are given 
an Opportunity to earn university credit 
appropriate to the problems being studied. 
—James E. Allen, Jr., Director, Bureau of 
School Service. 


Maine Reports Progress. The curriculum 
program in the state of Maine is now 
entering its fourth year, and certain inter- 
esting developments are in the offing. Cur- 
tailed by wartime conditions, the program 
nevertheless carried on study groups, re- 
gional conferences, and in particular, a 
large number of summer workshops. Bul- 
letin committees emerging out of the work- 
shops and engaged in wide participation 
throughout the State, are just completing 
four bulletins: The Beginning School 
Child; The Transition From Traditional to 
Modern Teaching; the Daily Program; 
General Guidance for Elementary and Ru- 
ral Schools. Teachers everywhere are voic- 
ing requests for source materials and a plan 
is being considered to change the large 
general summer school workshop to a se- 
ries of smaller groups which will start work 
on resource materials. A feature of last 
year’s program was a two-week’s “blitz” 
workshop held in the State Capitol for the 
superintendents. The effects of this work- 
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shop were felt vividly throughout the state 
during the year.—William H. Burton, 
Harvard University. 


Cooperative Planning. For more than 
two years, committees consisting of lay 
people and members of the teaching staff 
of the public schools in White Plains 
(N. Y.) engaged in an educational post- 
war planning project which was carried 
through to a satisfactory completion and 
which established a pattern of further 
work of the same sort in the future. 
A report was submitted to the board 
of education, which consisted of the eval- 
uation of the present program of pub- 
lic education in White Plains and rec- 
ommendations for expanded services, addi- 
tional personnel, and improved facilities 
during the next five or ten years. Approxi- 
mately sixty lay people worked in connec- 
tion with the three main committees. Near 
the close of the school year, a conference 
was held on Unmet Educational Needs and 
the report of the Educational Postwar 
Planning Committees formed the basis of 
discussion. The superintendent of schools, 
with the help and advice of members of 
the professional staff, has recommended a 


. four-year plan incorporating the commit- 


tee’s recommendations. In the operation of 
the four-year plan, the board of education 
has adopted a budget for 1947 that is 20 
per cent more than the budget for 1946. 
This increase is for expanded services, ad- 
ditional personnel, and improved facilities. 
A single salary schedule has been adopted. 
We hope to continue to take the public 
into our confidence in helping to solve 
many of our educational problems.—H. 


Claude Hardy, Superintendent. 


Induction of New Teachers. Cabell 
County (West Virginia) is employing an 
increasing number of new teachers in the 
rural schools. The supervisor’s first visit 
with a new teacher is spent in assisting her 
in organizing her school, preparing a flexi- 
ble daily schedule, becoming acquainted 
with available materials (manuals, hand- 
books, professional books), and checking 
for improvements which can be made in 
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appearance of building and grounds. Dur- 
ing the visit the teacher is invited to meet 
with a small group on Saturday morning 
to discuss her problems. The discussions 
are informal, with each person feeling free 
to ask questions or make suggestions. The 
supervisor's office becomes a workshop 
where teachers can get materials they need. 
The teachers also visit the art room where 
they are assisted by the art supervisor in 
making plans for their art program. They 
also visit the music department. The su- 
pervisor then follows up this meeting with 
another visit to the school at which time 
she assists the teacher in carrying out 
plans and suggestions made at the meeting. 
As soon as schools are well under way, an 
intervisitation program is planned in order 
that emergency and inexperienced teach- 
ers may have a chance to observe the work 
of more highly trained and experienced 
teachers.—Olin C. Nutter, Superintendent. 


Curriculum Changes. The Rock Island 
(Ill.) Public Schools introduced several 
changes in the secondary curriculum as a 
result of four years of study by committees 
of teachers. More attention is given to 
health. A core curriculum is offered in the 
seventh and eighth grades, and electives 
are offered in the ninth grade. To accom- 
pany the elective program, careful atten- 
tion is being paid to guidance, and deans 
have been appointed in each of the junior 
high schools. Such activities as music, art, 
physical education and health, journalism, 
and the like, are a part of the regular cur- 
riculum. Through state subvention two 
full-time counselors for the seriously mal- 
adjusted socially have been added. The 
junior-senior high schools are organized to 
offer one full period daily in health and 
physical education. On the senior high 
school level all students report three times 
a week to the physical education teacher. 
In addition, each sophomore is required to 
take a health course which meets one reg- 
ular period daily. In addition to these two 
provisions, each senior high school student 
is required to participate in either one in- 
terscholastic athletic activity or one intra- 
mural athletic activity each semester of his 
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school life—Earl H. Hanson, Superintend- 
ent. 


Curriculum Development. Following a 
two-year professional program in which 
the techniques of child study and guidance 
were emphasized with both elementary 
and secondary teachers, Norfolk (Va.) 
is this year turning its attention to curric- 
ulum development in the fields of health 
and social studies. Developing materials 
based upon the most recent knowledge of 
child growth will be the chief aim of the 
committees at work and considerable em- 
phasis will be placed upon the use of 
audio-visual aids in these fields. Each 
school has a definitely stated program of its 
own, designed by its faculty to meet the 
particular needs of that school. The pro- 
gram in each school, however, is related at 
one or more points to the citywide pro- 
gram in curriculum development. The 
planning and guidance of the program is 
intrusted to a central steering committee 
composed of a representative from each of 
the elementary, junior high, and senior 
high schools. The local supervisors serve 
as consultants, stimulating the program and 
assisting in the coordination of the work 
of the individual schools and subcommit- 
tees. Visiting specialists will be called in 
at intervals during the year. The materials 
developed will probably be organized and 
put into usable form in a workshop con- 
ducted for that purpose during the summer 
of 1947.—E. S. Brinkley, Superintendent. 


Education Association Finances Program. 
The Delegate Assembly of the Wisconsin 
Education Association has appropriated 
$11,500 for the expenses of the twenty- 
five statewide curriculum committees for 
the year 1947. Appropriations for the 
previous three years had amounted to ap- 
proximately $20,000. Wisconsin teachers 
say it gives them a professional lift to 
have school time and expenses paid for 
work on the state program. Local com- 
munities who release classroom teachers 
for curriculum work say they gain im- 
measurably through the leadership and 
wider vision of the participating teachers. 
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After this year, one third of the mem- 
bers of each committee will rotate each 
year, ingprder that a greater number may 
contribute to the state program and may 
share in its growth. Other interesting by- 
products of the Wisconsin program are 
the results of cooperation between educa- 
tion and other state departments. A forth- 
coming resource pamphlet in nutrition, for 
example, is the result of work and finan- 
cial support by the Departments of Health 
and Agriculture, in addition to educational 
workers. The Conservation Department, 
too, shares with the Conservation Com- 
mittee the preparation of school materials 
in this field. In this way, the educational 
work of the state is much more closely 
integrated than it otherwise would be.— 
Dorothy McCuskey, Curriculum Co- 
ordinator. 


Brief Notes. The November, 1946, issue 
of School Life contains a list of recent 
courses of study in social studies for 
elementary and secondary grades. 

Ullin W. Leavell, director of the Child 
Study Clinic at George Peabody College 
for Teachers has accepted a new position 
at the University of Virginia. He will serve 
as professor of education and director of 
the Reading Clinic. 

Elias N. Lane has been appointed cur- 
riculum assistant in the Milwaukee (Wisc. ) 
Public Schools. At the first fall meeting 
of the Curriculum Council, two new com- 
mittees were authorized: a group to study 
child development and another to explore 
methods of developing community under- 
standing of the curriculum program. 

Dorothy McCuskey is the new co- 
ordinator of the Wisconsin Cooperative 
Educational Planning Program. Edward 
Krug who served as coordinator last year 
has returned to full-time teaching at the 
University of Wisconsin. He will serve as 
consultant to the program. 

Helen Heffernan, chief of the elemen- 
tary division, California State Department 
of Education, has been appointed by the 
U. S. Government to take charge of the 
elementary school program in Japan. 
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Teachers College, Columbia University 
has established an institute to study the 
exact relation between education and 
democracy. 

The 1947 yearbook of the California 
Elementary School Principals Association 
is entitled The School Makes Fullest Use 
of Community. 


New Curriculum Publications 


Hamilton Public Schools—English for 
Grades 7-9. Hamilton, Ohio: Hamilton 
Public Schools. 1946. 97 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 75 cents. 

Hamilton Public Schools—English for 
Grades 10-12. Hamilton, Ohio: Hamil- 
ton Public Schools. 1946. 131 p. Mimeo- 
graphed. 75 cents. 

Hamilton Public Schools—Mathematics 
for Grades 7-12. Hamilton, Ohio: 
Hamilton Public Schools. 1946. 54 p. 
Mimeographed. 75 cents. 

Philadelphia Public Schools—Where We 
Stand. An Interpretation of Issues by 
the Secondary Schools of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania: Philadelphia 
Public Schools. 1946. 11 p. 6 cents. 

San Francisco Public Schools—Teaching 
Guide: Mathematics for Kindergarten 
to Grade 9. San Francisco, California: 
San Francisco Public Schools. 1946. 
219 p. $1. ; 

San Francisco Public Schools—Teaching 
Guide: Reading for Kindergarten to 
Grade 12. San Francisco, California: San 
Francisco Public Schools. 1946. 195 p. 
$1. 

Seattle Public Schools—Home and Family 
Living. 810 Dexter Avenue, Seattle 9, 
Washington: Seattle Public Schools. 
1946. 46 p. $1.40. 

United States Office of Education—A 
Curriculum Guide to Fire Safety. Bul- 
letin 1946, No. 8. Washington, D. C.: 
Superintendent of Documents. 1946. 
31 p. 10 cents. 

Warren City Schools—Teaching the 
Social Studies in Junior High School. 
Warren, Ohio: Warren City Schools. 
1946. 143 p. 50 Cents. 
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The Changing World 





THE EFFECTS 


THE COAL STRIKE and its resultant 
development should give all teachers some- 
thing to think about. It is in the first place 
a symptom of the real sickness of our 
society and tells us in no uncertain terms 
how serious are the present hazards to 
freedom. In the second place we shall do 
well to analyze the situation in which the 
strike is but a culminating conflict. John L. 
Lewis owes his power to the continuance 
of injustice to miners. And in the press far 
too little has been said about the miners’ 
side of the strike. As a people we throw 
shovels full of coal into our furnaces 
without thinking about the man who digs 
that coal out for us and about the way 
he and his family must live in order that 
we can be warm and comfortable. Schools 
have failed to teach sensitivity to the wel- 
fare of others. As teachers we can’t over- 
look our part in the present public apathy. 
If we think seriously about the present 
emergency we should make education for 
social sensitivity a major objective in all 
our efforts. 

No one should have-as much. power as 
John L. Lewis now has. Power corrupts 
and destroys both perspective and judg- 
ment. Power works on us all to make us 
selfish and irresponsible. There are plenty 
of examples of the effect of power in our 
own profession. It is easy to be critical of 
Lewis and to overlook the effect of power 


Ernest O. Melby 





OF POWER 


over children and teachers on ourselves. 
We should be constantly on guard lest the 
power we have makes inroads on our 
character and behavior. 

Finally it should be clear to all that in 
our modern interdependent society, the 
strike is an outmoded weapon for settling 
disputes in essential industries. Our eco- 
nomic structure collapses without coal. If 
private owners cannot give us both coal 
and a decent living for those who mine it, 
the government should take over the mines 
and operate them—if necessary at a loss 
in order to pay decent wages. We do this 
with the mail service, and coal is as im- 
portant to our national well-being as the 
mail service. Such a course of action re- 
quires a high level of understanding of 
democracy and its implications on the part 
of all citizens, It is the responsibility of 
education to provide such understanding. 

We can not fail to meet the challenge to 
education implied in the coal crisis, For 
if the issues this crisis presents are not 
faced successfully, complete economic 
chaos may result. Such chaos in the past 
has led to totalitarianism, with loss of all 
freedom, not only for labor but for all. 
Even if such chaos is averted in this in- 
stance, the present crisis should be the 
handwriting on the wall to every educator. 


We have a huge task to perform, if free- 


dom is to live. 
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Self Development Through Good Guidance 


(Continued from page 253) 


visor can help teachers to free them- 
selves from the “subject-matter ap- 
proach” or the yoke of a “settled cur- 
riculum,” then gradually they will de- 
vise means appropriate to the new expe- 
riences. 

As the work proceeds, many more 
avenues of growth for teachers may pre- 
sent themselves which cannot be fore- 
seen in advance. Many suggestions for 
growth will come from the teachers 
when they become aware of their par- 


ticular needs and the supervisor would 
do well to forego any personal plans he 
might have at the time. Ideally, the su- 
pervisor would help teachers to sense 
their own needs. When teachers feel 
free enough to suggest the modes by 
which they as individuals, in relation to 
the staff as a whole, may move forward 
in relation to particular school needs, 
then the supervisor has fostered an at- 
mosphere in which true self-develop- 
ment may ensue. 





THE LISTENING POST 





(Continued from page 264) 


The general purpose of that bill was to 
authorize the appropriation of funds to 
assist the states and territories in reducing 
the inequalities of educational opportuni- 
ties through public elementary and second- 
ary schools. The bill would have provided 
$150,000,000 the first year, increasing to 
$250,000,000 the third year. It proposed to 
allot funds to states by means of an objec- 
tive formula which took into account 
(a) the educational load of each state, 
(b) state economic ability, and (c) state 
effort. 

It is likely that the same or similar bills 
will be introduced in the present, the 80th 
Session of Congress. Our Association and 
the National Education Association will do 
all possible to inform school people about 
the bills when introduced, their status in 


appropriate Senate and House committees 
and on the floor of both Houses, and about 
what teachers, parents, and other citizens 
can do to help speed their passage. 

In the meantime, school people should 
do all possible to apprise themselves and 
others in their communities regarding the 
possibilities of local, state, and federal re- 
sources to increase funds for public edu- 
cation—an essential not only to keep many 
schools open and all teachers on the job 
but also to protect and extend educational 
opportunities for all of America’s children 
and youth—our Nation’s, our democracy’s 
future. You, an Association member, have 
a responsibility as an individual, as well as 
through group effort, to inform yourself 
and to go into action on this vital issue— 
ASCD Legislative Committee. 


ee 
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SOCIAL 
EDUCATION 
FOR 
YOUNG 
CHILDREN 


In The 
Kindergarten and 
Primary Grades 


Mary WI.icockson, Editor 
Ernest Horn, Consultant 


Deals with the most important 
problems of social education in the 
kindergarten and primary grades. 
Acquaints teachers and supervisors 
with the best present-day thinking 
in regard to purposes, materials and 
procedures. Equally valuable to 
teachers of older children in ex- 
plaining what has happened to these 
children in earlier grades—what they 
have done, thought and talked about, 
attitudes that have been stressed, and 
skills and concepts developed. 


Chapters deal with the nature and 
objectives of social education— 
trends in current practices—descrip- 
tions and lists of activities to imple- 
ment social growth—curricu'um 
planning—evaluation. The final 
chapter is a rich source of suggestive 
materials for classroom use. 


Pages viii + 119. 1946, Price $1.00 
Discounts on quantity orders. 


The National Council 
for the Social Studies 


1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 








DEMOCRATIC 
HUMAN 
RELATIONS 


Promising Practices in 
Intergroup and Intercultural 
Education in the 
Social Studies 


Hilda Taba and William Van Til, 
editors 


This volume is based on a nation- 
wide survey. It evaluates teaching 
processes now in effect and suggests 
goals and new methods for develop- 
ing better intergroup relations. Re- 
quired reading for everyone con- 
cerned with developing better inter- 
group relations. 

The three chapters of Part One 
are devoted to a theoretical frame- 
work for intergroup education. The 
chapters deal with purposes, curric- 
ulum, and learning activities and 
supply a framework of ideas to be 
applied to the practices which fol- 
low. The five chapters of Part Two 
are devoted to promising practices 
in intercultural education. The prac- 
tices include those found in social 
studies courses, those developed 
through units, current practice in 
school activities, utilization of the 
community by students, and guid- 
ance approaches. The three chap- 
ters that comprise Part Three in- 
clude a comprehensive bibliography, 
an analysis of some basic concepts, 
and some remarks in conclusion. 


Pages xv + 361. Price $2.30, cloth- 
bound, $2.00 paperbound. Discounts 
on quantity orders. 


Sixteenth Yearbook 1945 


The National Council 


for the Social Studies 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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WHAT ARE YOUR PUPILS’ 
OCCUPATIONAL INTERESTS? 


Have your pupils received the 
vocational guidance they need? 


Do you know that the Occupational 
Interest Inventory possesses the fol- 
lowing ultramodern features? 


1. Three Occupational Dimensions 


a. General fields of interests—per- 
sonal-social, natural, mechanical, 
business, the arts, and the sciences. 


b. Types of interests—whether they 
are primarily verbal, manipulative, 
- or computational. 


c. Level of interests—the extent to 
which simple or more complex ac- 
tivities are chosen. 


.A Diagnostic Profile—the three di- 
mensions of occupational interest 
graphically illustrated for each indi- 
vidual on the front page of the test 
booklet. 


.Job Identification—the occupational 
description in the inventory items 
are based on vocational classifications 
and job-analyses presented in the 
Dictionary of Occupational Titles is- 
sued by the United States Employ- 
ment Service. 


Always use the 


OCCUPATIONAL INTEREST INVEN- 
TORY, the inventory which has the 
above features. 


Intermediate Series, grade 7-Adult, per 
25, $1.75, plus transportation. 


Advanced Series, grade 9-Adult, per 25, 
$1.75, plus transportation. 


Specimen Set, either series, 25¢ post- 
paid. 


CALIFORNIA TEST BUREAU 
5916 Hollywood Boulevard 
Los Angeles 28, California 
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Let’s help teachers find 
more satisfaction and success 
in teaching 


READING FOR 
INDEPENDENCE 


Today’s primary teachers spend con- 
siderable time teaching their pupils ap- 
proved techniques for attacking new 
words. Among the techniques they em- 
phasize are the use of meaning clues 
. word-form clues . . . structural 
analysis .. . and phonetic analysis. 


For the teacher herself and for the 
children in her groups, the full value 
of this teaching comes home only when 
the techniques taught are applied in 
actual reading situations . . . when 
story interest is high and the clues ac- 
tually click to unlock new words and to 
fill out the meaning of the story. It is 
in true reading situations—rather than 
in lists of words on the blackboard or 
in isolated sentences—that word-at- 
tack skills reach their highest efficiency 
and pay dividends. 


Feeling strongly the need for a system- 
atic program at the application level in 
developing work-attack skills, William 
S. Gray, A. Sterl Artley, and Lillian 
Gray are now preparing new primary 
books, to be called the Reading for 
Independence Series. 


The first and second-grade books, We 
Three and What Next, will be available 
early in 1947. The plot stories of We 
Three contain 226 new words, and 
every one of these new words can be 
unlocked by the children through ap- 
plying word-attack skills developed in 
the Basic Reading Program for Grade 
1. The stories in What Next have over 
450 new words, and all of them can be 
unlocked by using word-attack skills 
developed through Grade 2. 


A free booklet with sample story from 
We Three will soon be ready for you to 
show your teachers and talk over with 
them. Write for SP-124. 


SCOTT, FORESMAN 
AND COMPANY 


Chicago 5 Atlanta3 Dallasi New York 10 
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Reading for Interest 


oA Basal Sertes > 


BY PAUL WITTY AND OTHERS 


This balanced, basal series for grades one to six cultivates 
reading taste and skill through stories of literary excellence, 
through controlled vocabulary, and through close relation 
of content to children’s experiences. Prepared by popular 
authors and illustrators of juvenile books, Reading for Inter- 
est makes the child’s first reading experience an enjoyable 
one. Complete with charts; sentence, word, and phrase 


cards; practice books; and teachers’ manuals. 


Revised Textbooks, New Practice Books, and New 
Teachers’ Guides for Grade One are now Available 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 


San Francisco Dallas London 
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ASCD BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Executive Committee, 1946-1947 


President, Bess Goopykoontz, Asst. Comm., U. S. Office of Ed., Wash., D. C. 

First Vice-President, Gorpon N. Mackenziz, Exec. Officer, Inst. for Sch. Exp., Tchrs. 
Coll., Col. U. N. Y. 

Second Vice-President, Paut Misner, Supt. of Schs., Glencoe, Ill. 

Field Secretary, James F. Hosic, 1521 Highland Road, Winter Park, Fla. 

Epear M. Draper, Prof. of Ed., U. of Washington, Seattle. 

R. Lez Tuomas, Supv. of Elem. Schs., State Dept. of Ed., Nashville, Tenn. 

Mary A. Happow, Dir. of Elem. Curr., Youngstown, Ohio 


Board of Directors 
Members of the Executive Committee, ex officio 


Members ELeEctep At LARGE 
VERNON Anperson, Assoc. Prof. of Ed., Storrs, Conn. (1949) 
Watter A. ANDERSON, Asst. Supt. of Schs., Minneapolis, Minn. (1947) 
Maste CassELt, Curric. Dir., Houston, Tex. (1950) 
STePHEN M. Corey, Prof. of Ed., U. of Chicago, Ill. (1948) 
C. L. Cusuman, Assoc. Supt., Philadelphia, Pa. (1950) 
Pau R. Hanna, Prof. of Ed., Stanford U., Calif. (1948) 
E. T. McSwatn, Prof. of Ed., Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill. (1948) 
Auice Mret, Asst. Prof. of Ed., Tchrs. Coll., Col. U., N. Y. (1947) 
Don Patterson, Asst. Supt. Schools, Bremerton, Wash. (1950) 
Leia ANN Taceart, Dir. of Ed., Santa Barbara County, Calif. (1947) 
Jennie Wanzert, Elem. School Prin., St. Louis, Mo. (1950) 
Eruet S. Warp, Dir. of Supv., Alameda County, California (1949) 
Gueert S. WILLEy, Supt. of Schools, Pueblo, Colo. (1949) 
Pau Witty, Prof. of Ed., Northwestern U., Evanston, Ill. (1949) 
Wu. E. Youns, Dir., Div. of Elem. Ed., State Ed. Dept., Albany, N. Y. (1947) 
Date Zetter, Prof. of Ed., State Tchrs. College, Emporia, Kans. (1950) 


STATE REPRESENTATIVES TO THE BOARD 

Alabama—E .oise C. Keesier, Elem. Supv., Talladega 

California—Roxte ALexanper, Dir. Tchr. Trng., U. of Calif., Berkeley; Wu11aMm 
Cowan, Dir. Tchr. Trng., San Francisco St. Coll.; Leonarp Grinpstarr, Dir. of 
Curric., Palo Alto; Etpa Mitts Newron, Asst. Supt., Oroville; GretcHen WULFING, 
Supt. Primary Ed., Oakland 

Colorado—Mavrice Anrens, Dir. Dept. of Instr., Denver 

Florida—GerTRUDE SHAFFNER, Asst. Dir. of Instr., Bd. of Pub. Instr., Miami 

Georgia—IsaBeL LUMSDEN, Supv., Stephens County Schools, Toccoa 

Illinois—Mary ENTSMINGER, pe tsi 

Indiana—Hannak Linpa, Supv. Elem. Ed., Mishawaka 

Kentucky—Manry I. Cote, Assoc. Prof. Ed., Western Kentucky Tchrs. Coll., Bowling 
Green; Naomi C, Witaorr, St. Supv. Elem. Ed., Frankfort 

Louisiana—Macair Haws, Supv. of Schs., Bastrop 

Minnesota—Mae Ivey, Elem. Supv., Albert Lea 

New York—Lucite Attarp, Elem. Supv., Garden City; Witt1aM T. Metcuior, Prof. of 
Ednl. Supvn., Syracuse University. 

Ohio—Mary A. Happow, Dir. of Elem. Curr., Youngstown 

Pennsylvania—CatuerinE E, Geary, Dir. of Elem. Ed. and Curr., Chester; H. G. Mas- 
ters, Dir. Elem. Ed., Pittsburgh 

Tennessee—Euta A. Jounston, Elem. Supv., Chattanooga 

Virginia—Marie E. Avexanver, Supv. of Elem. Ed., Hampton; D. C. Beery, Supt., 
Staunton 

Northwest Region (Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho)—L. L. Caruson, Supt., 
Lewiston, Idaho; Watter E. Snyper, Asst. St. Supt., Salem, Ore. 
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Executive Secretary 
Gertrupe Hanxamp, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





Educational Leadership for 1946-47 


EpucaTIonaL LEapersHIP, the journal of the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
riculum Development, NEA, brings you articles on the following topics during 


1946-47. 


October—Our Cuanernc Wor.p: Education for the world of today. Technologi- 
cal and social learnings. International understandings. Lay-school cooperation. 


November—Frontiers iN TEACHER Epucation: Teachers for today’s schools. 
Pre-service programs. Continuity between pre-service and in-service education. 


December—Bavancen Livinc For CHILDREN AND YouTH: Unity in the school pro- 
gram. How children and*youth spend their time. Educational programs based 
on child needs. Environment for balanced living. 


January—SurervisioN—AN ADVENTURE IN HumaN Rewationsuips: The people 
in our schools. Administrators, supervisors, teachers live and work together. 
Barriers to effective educational planning. Giving credit where credit is due. 


February—Tue Scuoot Community: As a laboratory for learning. Concept of a 
school community. Children take responsibility in running the business of the 
school. Community Service Bureaus. 


March—Grovrinc Pupits: Why group? How group? Flexible grouping. Group 
and individual needs. 


April—Teracuers Evatuate: Who?—The children, themselves, the curriculum. 
How?—Through observation, anecdotal records, reports to parents, group 
planning. 


May—Scuoots Mert THE CHALLENGE: Experiments in educational programs. 
ASCD Project:Committees’ contributions to curriculum efforts. Growth in 


supervision. 


Monthly Departments 
Front Lines in Epucartion THe New—1n Review 
—Henry Harap —Sara Krentzman 


Tue ImMporTANCE OF PEOPLE Tue Cuancinc Wor.ip 
—Ruth Cunningham —Ernest O. Melby 


Our Reapers Say 








